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CHAPTER  I. 

POOR  PAUL. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  first 
day  of  Paul's  return  to  work,  and  business  in  the 
Principal  Registrar's  room  at  H.aI.  Stannaries  is 
in  full  swing. 

Mr.  Courtney  has  just  arrived,  and  is  seated 
before  the  brightly-burning  fire — the  old  gentle- 
man used  to  harass  the  souls  of  the  messengers 
in  reference  to  this  fire  —  reading  the  Morning 
Post.  He  looks  much  better  for  his  holiday,  and 
is  wigged,  and  curled,  and  buckled,  and  girthed, 
and  generally  got  up  as  much  as  ever. 

George  Wainwright  is  seated  at  his  desk,  with 
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several  sheets  of  manuscript  before  him,  which  he 
is  scoring  through  with  a  pencil,  and  annotating 
marginally ;  from  time  to  time  uttering  contemp- 
tuous grunts  of"  pshaw!"  and  "  stuff!"  and  "  non- 
nominative  case,"  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Mr. 
Billy  Dunlop,  who  is  the  author  of  the  work  in 
course  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  whose  commencement  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  consists  hitherto  in  his  having  made 
one  large  blot  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  newly 
nibbed  a  quill  pen,  whistles  softly  to  himself  as 
he  regards  the  work  of  demolition  going  on,  and 
mutters  in  an  undertone,  "Ursa  Major  is  going 
it  this  morning.  I  shall  have  all  that  infernal 
precis  to  write  over  again." 

And  Paul  Derinzy  is  seated  at  his  desk,  but  he 
has  not  even  attempted  the  pretext  of  doing  any 
work. 

His  chin  is  resting  on  his  hands,  and  he  is 
gazing  straight  before  him,  looking  across  at 
George,  but  not  seeing  him  in  the  least,  for  his 
thoughts  are  busily  engaged  elsewhere.  George 
Wainwright  is  the  first  to  speak. 
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"  I  can't  compliment  you  on  your  effort,  my 
dear  Billy,"  said  lie,  laughing,  and  looking  across 
to  Mr.  Dunlop.  "I  don't  think  I  have  come 
across  a  production  in  which  there  was  such  an 
entire  absence  of  sense,  grammar,  and  cohesion 
as  this  precis  of  yours,  which  you  have  made  of 
the  Falmouth  collector's  report." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dunlop.  "  Cut 
away  by  all  means,  don't  mind  me ;  sharpen  your 
great  wit,  and  make  me  the  block.  What  says 
the  poet  ?  '  Great  wit  to  madness  often  is  allied;' 
and  as  that  is  all  in  your  line,  fire  away." 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying,  my  dear  George  ?" 
said  Mr.  Courtney,  looking  up  from  his  news- 
paper. "  Our  good  friend  Dunlop  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  praiseworthy  attempt  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  sir,  from  the  manner  in 
which  my  dear  George's  pencil  has  been  at  work, 
our  good  friend  Dunlop  seems  to  have  gone  a 
regular  mucker  with  his  praiseworthy  attempt," 
said  Mr.  Dunlop;  "and  had  I  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  my  dear  George  is  good  enough  to 
express  his  opinion  of  my  humble  endeavours  with 
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a  frankness  and  outspoken  candour  which  do  him 
credit." 

"Here,  catch  hold!"  cried  George,  grinning 
as  he  twisted  the  sheets  together,  and  throwing 
thern  across  to  Billy.  "  Copy  ray  corrections  ex- 
actly, and  we  shall  he  ahle  to  drag  you  into  the 
first  class,  and  get  you  your  promotion  as  the 
reward  of  merit  before  you  are  seventy  years  old. 
Fire  away,  Billy ;  get  on  with  it  at  once." 

Mr.  Dunlop  took  the  papers,  placed  them  be- 
fore him,  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink ;  but 
before  writing,  he  looked  up  with  a  serio-comic 
air,  and  said,  "  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  sir, 
why  the  work  in  this  room  is  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  junior  clerks ;  and  why  the 
other,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  the  country,  where  he  has 
enjoyed  fresh  air,  and  no  doubt  exercise,  and  free- 
dom from  that  official  labour  which  is  the  curse  of 
fallen  man — why  this  gentleman  is  permitted  to 
sit  staring  vacantly  before  him,  folding  his  hands 
like  the  celebrated  slothful  person  immortalised 
by  Dr.  Watts?" 
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This  remark  was  unheard  by  Paul ;  but  when 
Mr.  Courtney  addressed  him,  he  started  and  looked 
up. 

"  Yes,  by  the  way,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "I,  as  well  as  our  friend  Dunlop,  have 
remarked  that  you  seem  scarcely  to  have  benefited 
by  your  holiday ;  there  is  a  land  of  want  of  tone 
about  you,  I  notice.  Your  people's  place  is  in 
Dorsetshire,  is  it  not  ?  Relaxing,  eh,  and  that  kind 
of  thing?  House  full  of  company,  no  doubt;  shoot- 
ing all  day ;  billiards,  private  theatricals,  flirta- 
tions, and  that  kind  of  thing.  Doesn't  do,  my 
dear  boy  !  doesn't  do  for  men  like  us,  who  are  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  engaged  in  official  drudgery ; 
doesn't  do,  depend  upon  it." 

And  here  Mr.  Courtney  laid  down  the  Morning 
Post,  and  proceeded  to  commence  his  private  cor- 
respondence. 

"  0,  I'm  all  right,  Chief,"  said  Paul ;  "  a  little 
tired  after  my  journey,  perhaps — that's  all;  a 
little  too  smoke-dried  by  old  George  over  there, 
for  we  got  a  carriage  to  ourselves,  and  I  think  his 
pipe  was   blazing   all  the  way  to  town."     Then 
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turning  to  Dunlop,  "  I'll  walk  into  the  work  pre- 
sently, Billy,  and  you'll  be  able  to  take  some 
leave,  if  you  want  any." 

" No,  thank  you,  old  man,"  said  Billy  Dunlop; 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  away  till  just  after  Christmas. 
Within  the  month  following  that  festive  day,  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  who  have  a 
small  amount  to  make  up  by  a  given  period  is 
extraordinary;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  into 
the  country  about  that  time,  in  order  that  no  one 
may  indulge  any  delusive  hopes  of  pecuniary  as- 
sistance from  me." 

After  a  few  minutes  George  Wainwright  stepped 
across  to  Paul's  desk,  and  leaning  over  it,  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Nothing  fresh 
since  your  arrival  ?" 

"  No,  nothing  at  all,"  said  Paul,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  I  found  a  note  from  her  at  the  club, 
saying  that  she  would  meet  me  this  afternoon, 
and  expressed  surprise  at  my  having  imagined 
that  there  had  been  any  decrease  in  the  warmth 
of  her  feelings  for  me,  that's  all." 

"  And  what  makes  you  so  horribly  downcast?" 
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"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  a  sense  of  oppression 
over  me  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  shake  off. 
I  had  an  idea  that  the  mere  fact  of  my  return  to 
London,  the  knowledge  that  I  was  so  much  nearer 
to  her,  would  have  dispersed  it ;  but  this  morning 
it  seems  worse  than  ever.  I  think  some  of  it  is 
due  to  a  certain  feeling  of  remorse  which  I  felt  on 
parting  with  my  mother  yesterday;  she  seemed 
so  horribly  grieved  about  the  failure  of  that  other 
business,  you  know." 

"I  think  you  may  acquit  yourself  entirely  on 
that  score,"  said  George,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
friend,  "  as  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  prove  to 
you  before  long." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Paul  in  aston- 
ishment ;  "  how  can  you  know  anything  about 
it  ?" 

"  Impossible  for  me  to  say  just  now,"  replied 
George;  "control  your  curiosity  for  yet  a  short 
time  longer,  and  you  shall  know.  Meanwhile  you 
may  depend  on  what  I  have  said  to  you.  I  only 
wish  you  were  as  well  out  of  this  other  affair." 

Xo  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  Paul 
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worked  on  as  best  lie  might,  impervious  to  the 
sarcasms  which  liis  occasional  fits  of  musing 
evoked  from  Mr.  Dunlop. 

Soon  after  two  o'clock  lie  closed  his  blotting- 
book,  and  asked  the  Chief's  leave  to  go  away; 
alleging  with  a  laugh  that  he  had  scarcely  got 
acclimatised  to  the  place,  and  that  he  must  slide 
into  his  work  by  degrees. 

Good-natured  Mr.  Courtney  of  course  assented, 
and  after  the  performance  of  a  rapid  toilet,  Paul 
hurried  away. 

The  depression  under  which  he  laboured  still 
continued  in  its  fullest  force,  and  he  could  not 
help  contrasting  his  present  feelings  with  those 
which  animated  him  in  the  first  days  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Daisy.  Then  all  was  bright  and 
roseate;  now  all  was  dull  and  dark.  His  ideas  as 
to  the  future  were  indeed  no  more  definite  then 
than  they  were  now;  but  the  haze  which  hung 
over  it  then  and  shrouded  it  from  his  view  was  a 
light  summer  mist ;  not  so  now — a  dense  gloomy 
fog.  And  she  was  changed;  he  feared  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that.     In  a  few  minutes  he 
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should  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  his  suspicions  ;  in  the  mean  time 
he  indulged  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  tone 
of  her  letters  had  certainly  altered.  The  letters 
themselves  were  written  as  though  she  were  pre- 
occupied at  the  time,  and  read  like  mere  perfunc- 
tory performances,  executed  under  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  finished  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

What  should  have  changed  her  ?  Most  men 
would  have  supposed  at  once,  on  finding  an  alter- 
ation in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  woman  they 
love,  that  she  had  been  receiving  attentions  in 
some  other  quarter.  Paul  hesitated  to  do  this ; 
not  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  power  of  Daisy's 
beauty  and  attractiveness,  nor  entirely  because  of 
his  faith  in  her,  but  principally  because  they  had 
gone  on  for  a  certain  number  of  months  together, 
during  all  which  time  she  must  have  had  innu- 
merable chances  of  throwing  him  over  and  behav- 
ing falsely  to  him  had  she  been  so  disposed;  while 
all  the  time  she  had  kept  true  to  him. 

Les  absents  ont  tonjours  tort,  says  the  proverb. 
Could  that  have  been  the  reason  ?    What  woman 
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was  to  be  trusted?  How  mad  it  was  of  him  to 
leave  her  for  so  long!  It  was  only  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  mother,  and  to  show  her  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  him  to  comply  with  this  project 
which  she  had  so  long  cherished  for  his  future, 
that  he  had  consented  to  go  down  to  Devonshire. 
By  the  way,  what  was  that  that  George  had  hinted 
at?  "There  need  be  no  remorse  on  his  part," 
George  had  said  about  the  refusal  to  fulfil  his 
mother's  wishes  in  regard  to  marrying  Annette. 
What  could  he  have  meant  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  his  friend  had  really  been  taken  with  the 
girl  ?  He  had  some  notion  of  the  kind  down  at 
Beachborough,  but  had  dismissed  it  from  his  mind 
as  unworthy  serious  consideration.  Now  there 
really  seemed  to  be  some  foundation  for  the 
notion,  and  Annette  certainly  cared  for  him.  Fancy 
them  married  !  How  jolly  it  would  be  !  "What  a 
capital  husband  George  would  make,  and  what  a 
pleasant  house  it  would  be  to  go  to  !  Fancy  "  old 
George"  tremendously  rich,  with  a  lot  of  money, 
going  in  to  give  swell  parties,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing !     No,  he  could  not  fancy  that ;  whatever 
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income  he  had,  George  would  always  remain  the 
same  glorious  simple-minded,  honest,  splendid 
fellow  that  he  was  now. 

Poor  old  mater!  how  awfully  she  seemed  to 
take  his  decision  to  heart !  She  said  this  had  been 
her  pet  project  for  so  many  years,  and  it  was  hard 
to  see  it  overthrown  at  last.  George  wouldn't  do 
as  well,  you  suppose  ?  No ;  it  was  for  her  own 
boy,  her  own  darling,  the  spcs  gregis,  that  she 
wanted  the  wealth  and  the  position  ;  as  though  that 
would  be  the  least  value,  if  there  were  not  happi- 
ness. His  mother  didn't  seem  to  understand  that, 
and  how  could  he  have  any  happiness  without 
Daisy  ?  0,  confound  it !  there,  he  had  run  off 
that  track  of  thought  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had 
a  small  respite ;  and  now  he  was  on  it  again,  and 
as  miserable  as  ever. 

Turning  over  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Paul 
Derinzy  hurried  through  the  streets  and  across 
the  Park,  and  speedily  reached  the  well-known 
place  of  meeting.  It  was  a  sharp  bright  day  in 
the  early  winter.  The  leaves  were  off  the  trees 
now,  and   there  was   an    uninterrupted  view  for 
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many  hundred  yards.  Paul  gazed  eagerly  about 
him,  but  could  see  nothing  of  Daisy.  Usually, 
to  the  discredit  of  his  gallantry,  she  had  been 
first  to  arrive ;  now  she  was  not  there,  although 
the  time  for  meeting  was  past ;  and  Paul  took 
it  as  a  bad  omen,  and  his  heart  sank  within 
him. 

He  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the 
dreary  avenue,  and  at  length  Daisy  appeared  in 
sight.  He  hurried  to  meet  her,  and  as  she  ap- 
proached him  he  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
her  marvellous  beauty. 

Paul  would  have  sworn,  had  he  been  asked — 
but  her  face  was  ever  present  to  him  during  the 
time  of  his  absence — that  he  felt  that  he  must 
have  forgotten  it,  or  she  must  have  wonderfully 
improved,  so  astonished  was  he  at  her  appearance. 
She  had  been  walking  fast,  and  a  splendid  colour 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  unusually 
bright  too  ;  her  dress,  which  was  always  neat  and 
in  excellent  taste,  seemed  to  Paul  to  be  made  of 
some  richer  and  softer  material  than  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing.     She  smiled  pleasantly  at 
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Mm  as  he  nearecl  her,  and  all  his  gloom  for  a 
time  melted  away. 

"  My  own,  my  darling  !"  that  was  all  he  said, 
as  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  down 
lovingly  into  her  eyes. 

"I  am  a  little  late,  Paul,  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Daisy  ;  "but  Madame  had  something  particular  to 
be  done,  and  as  she  has  been  very  good  in  giving 
me  holidays  lately,  I  did  not  like  to  pass  the  work 
which  she  wished  me  to  do  to  any  one  else." 

"Never  mind,  pet;  you  are  here  at  last,  and  I 
am  in  heaven,"  said  Paul.  "How  splendidly 
handsome  you  look,  Daisy !  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?" 

"  Nothing,  that  I  know  of,  in  particular,"  said 
the  girl,  "beyond  having  a  little  less  work  and  a 
little  more  fresh  air.  Piest  and  exercise  have  been 
my  sole  cosmetics." 

"Holidays  and  fresh  air,  eh,  miss?"  said 
Paul,  smiling  rather  grimly;  "  and  you  never  could 
get  an  hour  to  come  cut  with  me,  Daisy." 

"Because  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
when  our  work  was  incessant  from  morning  till 
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night,  that  you  were  good  enough  to  ask  me,  Mr. 
Douglas,"  said  Daisy,  making  a  little  moue. 

"And  when  I  am  away  you  find  time  to  go 
out." 

"Exactly,"  said  Daisy.  "There,  isn't  this 
delicious  ?  You  were  away  on  a  holiday  yourself, 
and  I  believe  you  are  actually  annoyed  because 
during  your  highness's  absence  I  managed  to 
enjoy  myself." 

"No,  no,  Daisy;  you  mustn't  accuse  me  of 
that,"  said  Paul;  "I  am  not  so  selfish  as  all 
that !  However,  never  mind.  Tell  me  now  all 
you  have  been  doing." 

"No  ;  do  you  first  tell  me  how  you  have  been 
enjojdng  yourself.  "Were  '  your  people,'  as  you 
call  them,  very  glad  to  see  you ;  and  did  they  make 
much  of  you,  as  in  duty  bound  ?" 

There  was,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  a  slight 
inflection  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone  which  jarred 
upon  Paul's  nerves. 

"They  were  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  made 
much  of  me  in  the  only  way  parents  can  do,"  said 
he  quietly.     "  I  often  think  how  foolishly,  worse 
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than  foolishly,  we  behave  while  we  have  them  with 
us,  and  only  recognise  our  proper  duty  to  them 
when  it  is  too  late." 

"Ye-es,"  said  Daisy,  struggling  to  repress 
a  yawn.  She  was  thinking  of  something  else  very 
different  from  filial  duty,  and  was  beginning  to  be 
bored. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  those  senti- 
ments," said  Paul;  "  but  that  is  because  you  have 
no  parents." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  girl;  "but  even  if  I 
had,  I  scarcely  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  gush; 
gushing  is  very  much  out  of  my  line." 

Paul  looked  at  her  strangely.  He  had  never 
heard  her  so  hard,  so  cold,  so  sardonic  before. 

"No,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause;  "you 
generally  manage  to  have  a  wonderful  control  of 
your  feelings  ;  it  only  needed  one  to  look  through 
your  recent  letters  to  prove  that." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  my  letters  ?"  said 
Daisy,  looking  up  at  him  so  bewitchingly  at  that 
moment  that  all  Paul's  anger  vanished. 

"  The  matter  with  them  !    Nothing,  my  dar- 
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ling,  except  that  I  thought  they  were  a  little 
cold ;  but  perhaps  that  was  my  fault." 

"  How  do  you  mean  your  fault  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  away,  to 
have  left  you  for  so  long." 

"My  dear  Paul,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
What  possible  claim  have  I  on  you,  that  you  should 
deprive  yourself  of  a  holiday  and  give  up  visiting 
your  friends  on  my  account  ?" 

"  What  claim  have  you !  The  claim  of  being 
dearer  to  me  than  any  person  in  the  world ;  the 
claim  of  being  the  one  creature  for  whom  I  care 
beyond  all  others.  Can  there  be  a  greater  claim 
than  this  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  quietly  and  almost  pity- 
ingly as  she  said, 

"I  thought  you  would  have  given  up  all  this 
romantic  nonsense,  Paul ;  I  thought  you  would 
have  come  back  infinitely  more  rational  and  prac- 
tical than  you  were  when  you  left." 

"I  suppose  that  is  what  you  pride  yourself 
on  having  become,"  said  Paul,  with  a  dash  of 
bitterness  in  his  tone ;  "  l rational'  and  ' practical,' 
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and  '  romantic  nonsense'!  You  didn't  call  it  by 
that  name  when  we  used  to  walk  in  this  place 
but  a  very  few  weeks  ago." 

"  It  was  different  then,"  said  Daisy,  looking 
round  with  a  shudder. 

"  It  was  indeed,"  said  Paul.   "There  is  some- 
thing gone  besides  leaves  from  the  trees." 

"And  what  is   that?"    asked  Daisy  provok- 
ingly. 

"Love  from  you  and  hope  from  me,"  said 
Paul.  Then,  with  a  sudden  access  of  passion: 
"  0,  my  darling !"  he  cried,  "  my  own  love,  Daisy, 
why  are  you  behaving  thus  to  me  ?  For  the  last 
few  days  I  have  felt  certain  that  something  was 
impending.  I  have  had  a  dull  dead  weight  on  my 
spirits.  I  attributed  it  to  the  difference  in  the 
tone  of  your  letters,  but  I  thought  that  would 
all  be  dispelled  when  we  met.  I  had  no  idea 
it  would  be  as  bad  as  this." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  steadily,  but  seemed 
to  be  rather  angered  than  touched  at  this  sudden 
outburst. 

"  My  dear  Paul,"  said  she,  "  I  am  again  com- 

VOL.  III.  0 
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pelled  to  ask  you  to  be  at  least  rational.  "What 
could  you  have  expected  would  have  been  the  end 
of  our  acquaintance  ?" 

' ' The  end ! ' '  cried  Paul .  ' '  I— I  never  thought 
about  that ;  I  never  thought  that  there  would  be 
an  end." 

"Exactly,"  said  Daisy;  "and  yet  you  wonder 
at  my  accusing  you  of  want  of  practicality.  Let 
us  go  through  this  matter  quietly.  You  seek  and 
make  my  acquaintance ;  you  appear  to  admire  me 
very  much,  and  ask  for  opportunities  of  meeting 
me ;  these  opportunities  you  have,  and  you  then 
profess  to  be  deeply  in  love  with  me.  All  this 
is  very  nice  ;  we  walk  and  talk  like  young  people 
in  the  old  story-books.  But  there  is  a  strong 
spice  of  worldliness  mixed  up  with  the  simplicity 
of  both  of  us  :  all  the  time  that  you  are  talk- 
ing and  saying  your  sweetest  things,  you  are 
in  a  desperate  fright  lest  any  of  your  acquaint- 
ances should  see  you.  I  am  perfectly  keen  enough 
to  notice  this;  and  when  I  tax  you  with  it,  you 
confess  it  sheepishly,  and  as  good  as  tell  me  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you,  on  account  of  your 
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family,  to  enter  into  any  lasting  alliance  with  a 
milliner's  assistant.  Now  what  on  earth  do  you 
propose  to  yourself,  my  dear  Paul,  or  did  you 
propose,  when  you  came  here  to  meet  me  just 
now  ?  You  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  over 
this  affair  down  in  the  country,  and  have,  I  sup- 
pose, arrived  at  some  intention  ;  or  did  you  pos- 
sibly suppose  that  we  could  go  on  mooning  away 
our  lives  as  we  have  done  during  the  past  six 
months?" 

She  stopped  ;  and  Paul,  finding  she  expected 
some  reply,  said  hesitatingly, 

"  I — I  thought  it  would  go  on  just  the  same." 

'•'You  are  a  very  child,  my  dear  Paul,"  said 
Daisy,  "not  to  see  that  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible. If,  before  you  left  town,  you  had  spoken 
at  all  distinctly  as  regards  the  future,  if  you  had 
asked  me  to  marry  you — not  now,  I  don't  say  im- 
mediately, but  in  the  course  of  a  certain  given 
time — matters  would  have  stood  very  differently." 

"  You  say  if  I  had  asked  you,"  said  Paul,  with 
an  appealing  glance  at  her;  "suppose  I  were  to 
ask  you  now?" 
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"  It  would  be  too  late,"  said  Daisy,  with  a 

short  laugh.  Then  suddenly  changing  her  tone, 
she  cried,  "  Do  you  imagine  that,  in  what  I  have 
just  said,  I  was  spelling  for  you  to  make  me  an 
offer  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would  so  demean 
myself  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  have  no  pride  ?  I 
can  tell  you,  I  should  feel  I  was  doing  quite  as 
great  an  honour  to  your  family  by  coming  into  it 
as  they  could  possibly  do  to  me  by  receiving  me 
into  it.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  was  not  merely 
going  calmly  to  wait  until  it  pleased  your  highness 
to  throw  the  handkerchief  in  my  direction,  but 
that  I  was  actually  making  signs  to  attract  your 
attention  to  my  eager  desire  for  preferment  ?" 

"Daisy,  Daisy,"  interrupted  Paul,  "what  are 
you  saying?" 

"  Simply  the  truth  ;  I  am  speaking  out  what 
we  both  of  us  know  to  be  true.  There  is  no  good 
shilly-shallying  any  longer  this  way,  Paul  Doug- 
las ;  we  are  neither  of  us  so  very  child-like,  we 
are  both  of  us  out  of  our  teens,  and  we  live  in  a 
world  where  Strephon  and  Daphne  will  find  them- 
selves horribly  out  of  place." 
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There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Paul  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  Daisy,  if  I  don't  ans- 
wer you  straight  at  once  and  to  the  purpose.  It 
is  rather  a  facer  for  a  fellow  who  has  gone  away 
and  left  a  girl,  as  he  imagines,  very  much  attached 
to  him,  and  certainly  most  loving  and  affectionate 
in  her  words  and  manner,  to  find  her,  on  his 
return,  perfectly  changed,  and  talking  about  being 
practical  and  rational,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
daresay  I  was  a  fool ;  I  daresay  you  thought  I  was 
giving  myself  airs  when  I  talked  about  my  family, 
and  kept  in  this  secluded  part  of  the  Park  in  order 
that  we  might  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting  any- 
body I  knew.  God  knows,  I  didn't  intend  so, 
child ;  God  knows  I  would  have  done  nothing 
that  I  thought  could  have  wounded  your  feelings 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  You  say  that  if  I 
had  spoken  to  you  before  I  left  town  about  mar- 
rying you,  matters  would  have  stood  differently. 
The  truth  is,  until  I  went  out  of  town,  until  I 
was  far  away  from  you  and  knew  I  was  beyond 
your  reach,  until  I  felt  that  never-ceasing  want 
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of  your  society  and  companionship,  that  ever-pre- 
sent desire  to  hear  your  voice  and  take  your  hand 
and  look  into  your  darling  eyes,  I  did  not  know 
how  much  I  was  in  love  with  you.  I  know  it  now, 
Daisy,  I  feel  it  all  now,  and  the  idea  of  having 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  without  you 
drives  me  mad.  You  won't  let  it  come  to  this, 
Daisy — 0,  my  own  darling  one,  you  won't  let  it 
come  to  this !" 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke  these  last 
words,  and  he  was  strangely  agitated.  .  There 
was  real  pity,  and  perhaps  a  little  look  of  love, 
in  Daisy's  eyes,  but  she  only  said, 

"  My  dear  Paul,  sooner  or  later  it  must  come 
to  this.  Even  were  there  no  other  reasons,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  an  offer  of 
marriage  which  it  might  be  truly  said  I  have 
literally  wrung  from  you.  If  you  love  me  very 
much — There,  you  need  not  protest ;  we  will  allow 
that  to  pass,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  you  do 
— you  are  desperately  spooney  upon  me,  as  the 
phrase  is,  Paul ;  but  how  long  will  you  continue 
in  that  state  ?  and  when  the  first  force  of  your 
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passion  is  spent  and  past,  you  will  find  yourself 

tied  to  a  wife  who,  as  you  will  not  fail  to  say  to 

yourself — you  don't  think  so  now,  but  there   is 

no  doubt  about   it  —  insisted  on  your  marrying 
her." 

"  I  should  not  have  been  cad  enough  to  think 

o 

any  such  thing  !"  cried  Paul. 

"You  would  always  be  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  say  it,  I  know,"  said  Daisy,  "but  you 
could  not  help  thinking  it ;  and  the  mere  know- 
ledge that  you  thought  it  would  distress  me  be- 
yond measure.  No,  Paul,  it  would  not  do ;  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  would  not  do." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,"  said  Paul, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  you  have  finally  de- 
cided in  this  matter  ?" 

"I  have." 

"And  your  decision  is — " 

"  That  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  say  good-bye, 
and  part  as  friends." 

"  And  you — you  will  not  marry  me,  Daisy  ?" 

"  Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot,  Paul. 
"What  I  might  have  done,  had  the  proposal  been 
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made  at  a  different  time  and  in  a  different  way, 
I  cannot  tell;  but  coming  as  it  has,  it  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  am  weak  enough  not 
to  see  through  all  this  ?"  cried  Paul  furiously. 
"Do  you  think  I  am  so  slow  of  hearing  or  so 
uninterested  in  what  you  say  that  I  did  not  catch 
the  words,  '  even  if  there  were  not  other  reasons,' 
when  you  first  began  to  explain  why  you  could 
not  accept  my  offer ;  and  do  you  think  it  is  not 
palpable  to  me  at  once  what  those  '  other  reasons' 
are?  You  have  been  playing  the  false  during 
my  absence;  your  woman's  vanity  is  so  great  that, 
knowing  me  as  you  do,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
love,  passion,  call  it  what  you  will,  that  I  had  for 
you,  you  couldn't  even  remain  content  with  that 
during  the  few  weeks  I  was  away,  but  must  get 
some  fresh  admirer  to  minister  to  it !" 

"Paul — Mr.  Douglas  !"  cried  Daisy. 

"  I  will  speak — I  will  be  heard  !  This  is  the 
last  chance  that  I  shall  have,  and  I  will  avail 
myself  of  it.  You  have  wrecked  my  life  and  de- 
stroyed all  my  hopes,  and  yet  you  think  that  I 
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am  to  make  no  protest  against  all  that  you  have 
done  !  All  the  time  that  I  was  away  I  was  wearing 
you  in  my  heart,  checking  off  with  delight  the 
death  of  each  day  which  brought  nearer  the  hour 
of  my  return  to  you  ;  and  now  I  have  returned  to 
find  you  sneer  at  those  relations  between  us  which 
made  me  so  happy,  and  bidding  me  be  practical, 
rational ;  bidding  me,  in  point  of  fact,  though  not 
in  words,  abjure  all  my  love  and  give  you  up  con- 
tentedly, see  you  go  to  some  one  else.  It  is  too 
hard,  it  is  too  hard,  Daisy  !  You  cannot  force  this 
upon  me." 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  looked  imploringly 
into  her  eyes. 

The  girl  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  her 
hand,  it  remained  passively  within  his  ;  but  his 
passionate  manner  met  no  response  in  her  glance, 
and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  calm  and  un- 
broken as  she  said, 

"I  see  now,  more  than  ever,  how  right  I  was  in 
my  determination.  I  accused  you  of  being  child- 
ish, and  you  have  proved  yourself  so,  far  more 
thoroughly  than  I  had  anticipated.     Seeing  the 
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chance  of  your  toy  being  taken  away  from  you, 
you  consent  to  do  what  before  you  would  never 
have  thought  of,  in  order  to  secure  it.  You  scold, 
and  abuse,  and  beg,  and  implore  in  the  same 
breath :  almost  in  the  same  sentence  you  declare 
your  love  for  me  and  insult  me ;  a  continuance  of 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  impossible.  We 
had  better  shake  hands  and  part." 

During  this  speech  she  had  withdrawn  her 
hand,  but  at  the  close  she  offered  it  to  him  again. 

Paul  Derinzy,  however,  drew  himself  up ;  for 
an  instant  he  seemed  as  though  about  to  speak 
to  her,  but  it  was  evident  he  doubted  his  power 
of  self-command,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
his  under-lip  trembled  visibly.  Then  with  a  strong- 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
making  a  formal  bow,  hurried  away. 

"It  would  never  have  done,"  said  Daisy,  look- 
ing after  him.  Then,  as  she  started  on  her  home- 
ward walk,  she  said,  "  It  would  have  been  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other ;  a  kind  of  genteel  po- 
verty. Unrecognised  by  his  relations,  he  would 
soon   have  sickened   of  that  kind  of  life,  and  I 
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should  have  heen  left  to  my  own  devices,  to  mope 
and  pine  at  home  or  amuse  myself  abroad ;  in 
either  case,  a  very  undesirable  mode  of  life.  My 
vanity  Paul  talked  about,  that  could  not  live  with- 
out another  admirer  !  Poor  fellow,  he  wasn't  right 
there.  It  wasn't  vanity;  it  was  a  craving  for 
luxury  and  position  that  first  led  me  to  listen  to 
this  man.  I  have  to  give  him  my  answer  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  what  it  will  be." 

A  loud  cry  interrupted  her  thoughts  just  at 
this  moment,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  a  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  splendid  horses,  turning  into 
the  street  that  she  was  about  to  cross.  The  coach- 
man and  footman  sitting  on  the  box  called  out  to 
warn  her  of  her  danger,  and  as  she  sprang  back, 
they  looked  at  her  and  laughed  insolently.  A 
woman,  handsome  and  young,  and  splendidly 
dressed  in  sables,  lay  back  in  the  barouche,  and 
looked  at  the  girl,  who  was  covered  with  a  mud- 
shower  whirling  from  the  wheels,  with  a  glance 
half  of  pity,  half  of  contempt. 

Daisy's  face  was  ablaze  in  an  instant. 
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"I  have  been  a  poverty-stricken  drudge  long 
enough,"  she  said.  "  Now  I  will  ride  in  rny  own 
carriage,  and  stop  all  chance  of  insults  such  as 
these." 


CHAPTER  II. 

George's  determination. 

Paul  Derinzy's  was  not  the  only  perturbed  spirit 
in  the  Principal  Registrar's  room  of  the  Stannaries 
Office.  To  his  own  extreme  astonishment,  George 
Wainwright  found  that  his  equable  spirits  and 
calm  philosophic  temperament  had  entirety  de- 
serted him,  and  that  he  had  become  silent,  moody, 
and,  he  was  afraid,  sometimes  irritable.  He  knew 
perfectly  the  cause  of  this  change,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  it  from  himself.  He  knew 
that  he  was  suffering  from  that  malady  which 
sooner  or  later  attacks  us  all,  and  which,  like 
many  other  maladies,  is  more  safely  got  over  and 
disposed  of  when  it  comes  upon  us  in  youth. 
That  period  had  passed  with  George  Wainwright. 
He  shook  jhis  head  rather  grimly  as  he  surveyed 
in  the  glass  the  brown  crisp  hair,  already  begin- 
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ning  to  be  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  the  lines 
round  the  mouth  and  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have 
increased  at  such  a  confoundedly  quick  rate  lately ; 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  fight  with  the  malady. 
He  seemed  to  confess  that  he  could  make  no  head 
against  it,  and  that  his  best  plan  was  to  succumb 
to  its  force,  and  let  it  do  with  him  as  it  would. 

"  It  has  come  to  me  somewhat  late  in  life,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  the  worse  on  that  account,"  said 
honest  old  George  to  himself;  "but  I  see  plainly 
there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  resist  it,  and 
that  mine  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  settled  case. 
Strange,  too,  how  it  has  all  come  about  that  my 
going  down  into  Devonshire  to  rescue  Paul  from 
a  scrape  should  have  been  the  cause  of  my  falling 
into  one  myself,  and  into  a  far  more  hopeless  one 
than  that  out  of  which  he  wanted  my  help.  He 
has,  at  all  events,  the  resources  of  hope.  Time 
may  soften  the  parental  anger ;  and  even  if  it  does 
not,  he  can  afford  to  set  it  at  defiance,  so  far  as 
Annette  is  concerned;  while  as  for  Daisy,  as  he 
calls  her,  if  he  chooses  to  ignore  conventionality, 
and  what  the  world  will  think,  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
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will  say — and  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very 
hard  task  to  do  that,  though  harder  perhaps  for  a 
dashing  young  fellow  like  him  than  a  middle-aged 
hermit  like  myself — he  may  marry  the  girl,  and, 
like  the  people  in  the  story-hooks,  live  happy  ever 
after.     But  my  look-out  is  very  different.     I  have 
examined  mine  own  heart,  God  knows,   with  as 
much  strict  search  as  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  I  feel  that,  so  far  as  Annette  is  concerned,  I 
am  irretrievably —     And  I  never  thought  I  could 
love  any  one  at  all  in  this  kind  of  way.     I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  I  shall  never  love  an}'  one  else ; 
and  therein  lies  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  case. 
I  buoy  myself  up  with  the  belief  that  this  darling 
child  is,  I  may  almost  say,  attached  to  me ;  that 
she  feels  for  mc  what  in  another  person  would  be 
affection  and  attachment.     She  says  that  I  under- 
stand her  better  than  any  one  else ;  and  that  she 
is  happier  in  my  society  than  in  that  of  any  other 
person.     What  more  could  the  wisest  among  us 
say  to  show  their  preference  ?     And  yet  the  hope- 
lessness, the  utter  hopelessness  !     That  conversa- 
tion with  my  father  has  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
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that  lie,  at  all  events,  regards  her  malady  as  in- 
curable ;  and  though  the  fact  of  my  comprehend- 
ing her  so  thoroughly  might  possibly  have  some 
good  effect  upon  her  disease,  and  at  all  events 
would  tend  to  mitigate  and  soften  her  affliction, 
any  thought  of  marriage  with  her  would  be  impos- 
sible.    Even  I  myself,  who  am  regarded,  I  know, 
by  these  lads  at  the  office  as  a  kind  of  social  icono- 
clast, stand  aghast  at  the  idea,  and  at  once  acknow- 
ledge my  terror  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  remarks.  And  yet 
it  seems  so  hard  to  give  her  up.     My  life,  which 
was  such  a  happy  one,  in  its  quiet,  and  what  might 
almost  be  called  its  solitude,  seems  to  attend  me 
no  more.     I  am  restless  and  uneasy ;  I  find  no 
solace  in  my  books  or  my  work,  and  have  even 
neglected    poor    maman,    so    occupied    are    my 
thoughts  with  this  one  subject.     I  cannot  shake 
it  off,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  its  influence.     It  is 
ever  present  on  my  mind,  and  unless  something 
happens  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  my  state,  I 
shall    knock   myself  up  and  be  ill.     I  feel  that 
coming  upon  me  to  a  certainty.     A  good  sharp 
travel  is  the  only  thing  which  would  be  of  any 
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use  :  the  remedy  experienced  by  the  man  of  whom 
my  father  is  so  fond  of  talking — who  found  relief 
from  the  utter  prostration  and  misery  which  he 
underwent  at  the  death  of  his  only  son  by  the  in- 
tense study  of  mathematics — would  not  help  me 
one  atom.  I  cannot  apply  my  mind — or  what  I 
call  my  mind — to  anything  just  now.  The  figure 
of  this  girl  comes  between  me  and  the  paper  ;  her 
voice  is  always  ringing  in  my  ears ;  her  con- 
strained eager  regard,  gradually  melting  into 
quiet  confidence,  is  ever  before  me ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  begin  to  feel  myself  a  thorough  specimen  of  an 
old  fool  hopelessly  in  love." 

George  Wainwright  judged  no  man  harshly 
but  himself.  When  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  his 
own  tribunal,  lie  conducted  the  cross-examination 
with  Spartan  sternness ;  and  this  was  the  result 
— he  saw  the  impossibility  of  fighting  against  the 
passion  which  had  obtained  such  mastery  over  him; 
and  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  safety 
in  flight — to  plead  ill-health,  and  to  go  away  from 
England  on  some  prolonged  travel — when  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  altered  his  determination. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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One  morning  lie  was  sitting  at  his  desk  at  the 
Stannaries  Office,  mechanically  opening  his  cor- 
respondence, and  arranging  the  papers  before 
him — as  usual  he  had  been  the  first  to  arrive,  and 
none  of  his  colleagues  were  present — when  Paul 
Derinzy  entered  the  room.  George  noticed  with 
regret  that  his  friend's  appearance  had  altered 
very  much  for  the  worse  during  the  last  few  days. 
His  face  looked  wan  and  peaked,  his  usual  sallow 
complexion  had  changed  to  a  dead-white,  and  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  was  dull  and  lustreless. 
There  never  was  much  power  of  work  in  Paul ; 
but  there  has  been  next  to  nothing  lately. 
George  has  noticed  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  his 
eyes  bent  vacantly  on  the  papers  before  him,  his 
thoughts  evidently  very  far  away.  Since  their  re- 
turn, there  has  not  been  very  much  interchange  of 
confidence  between  them ;  but  George  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  matters  are  not  going  quite 
straight  in  Paul's  relations  with  Daisy,  and  that 
the  lad  is  spiritless  and  miserable  in  consequence. 
George  Wainwright's  great  heart  would  at  any 
time  have   compassionated  his  friend's  position ; 
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but  under  present  circumstances  lie  was  especially 
able  to  appreciate  and  sympathise  with  the  posi- 
tion. 

"  At  it  as  usual,  George,"  said  Paul,  after  the 
first  curt  salutation.  "  How  you  have  the  heart  to 
stick  to  this  confounded  grind  in  the  way  you  do, 
quite  beats  me.  I  begin  to  loathe  the  place,  and 
the  papers,  and  all  the  infernal  lot."  And  with  an 
indignant  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  cleared  a  space  in 
front  of  him,  and  resting  his  face  on  his  hands, 
sat  contemplating  his  friend. 

"  Begin  to  loathe,  my  dear  Paul!"  said  George, 
with  a  slight  smile  ;  "I  thought  you  had  pro- 
gressed pretty  well  long  ago  in  your  hatred  to  the 
state  of  life  to  which  you  have  been  called. — Yes, 
I  am  grinding  away  as  usual,  and  indeed  have  put 
a  little  extra  power  on  just  now." 

"  What !"  said  Paul,  with  a  look  of  disgust  at 
a  large  array  of  tape-tied  official  documents  neatly 
spread  out  before  his  friend;  "  are  those  infernal 
papers  heavier  than  ever?" 

"No,  not  that,"  said  George;  ''there  seems 
to   be   about  the  usual  number  of  them ;  but  I 
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want  to  make  a  clearance,  and  not  to  leave  the 
slightest  arrear  when  I  go  away." 

"Go  away!"  repeated  Paul.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  You  have  only  just  returned ;  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  going  away  again  ?" 

"  That  is  really  delicious,"  said  George  :  "you, 
who  have  had  your  full  six  weeks'  leave,  turn 
round  and  fling  my  poor  little  fortnight  in  my 
teeth.  Yes,  I  actually  purpose  taking  the  re- 
mainder of  my  holiday;  a  great  crime,  no  doubt, 
but  one  which  must  be  excused  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  a  little  over-worked,  and  not  a 
little  out  of  sorts ;  and  I  find  I  must  get  away  at 
once." 

"  Not  at  once,"  said  Paul,  with  a  half-comic 
look  at  his  friend;  "I  don't  think  I  would  go 
away  just  now,  if  I  were  you." 

"Why  not?"  asked  George. 

"  Because  you  might  miss  seeing  some  peo- 
ple for  whom  you  have,  as  I  believe,  a  great 
regard,"  said  Paul,  with  the  same  quaint  ex- 
pression. 

"  And  they  are— " 
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"  My  people.  If  the  fashionable  chronicler 
took  any  notice  of  them,  he  would  probably  report, 
1  We  understand  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
accompanied  by  their  niece  Miss  Annette  Derinzy, 
will  shortly  arrive  at  94  Queen  Anne-street,  Ca- 
vendish-square, from  their  marine  residence,  the 
Tower,  Beachborough,  Dorsetshire.'  " 

"  You  are  chaffing,  I  suppose,"  said  George, 
who  had  laid  down  his  paper,  and  was  looking  up 
eagerly. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  ;  I  never  was  more 
serious  in  my  life." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  coming  to 
town,  then  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother 
this  morning;  in  it  she  says  that  she  requires 
change  ;  but  by  what  I  gather  from  the  context, 
I  have  a  strong  notion  that  the  corruption  of  good 
manners  by  evil  communications  has  taken  place. 
Which,  being  interpreted,  means  this :  that  since 
you  and  I  were  down  there,  and  fanned  the  gover- 
nor's reminiscences  of  London  and  his  previous 
life  into  a  flame,  he  has  grown  so  unbearable,  that 
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my  mother  lias  been  forced  to  knock  under  to  him, 
and  intends  bringing  him  up,  to  let  him  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  fling." 

"Exactly,"  said  George;  "I  daresay  you  are 
right." 

"And  there  is  another  view  of  the  question, 
in  which  I  fancy  I  am  right  too.  It  has  long 
struck  me  that  my  mother's  reason  for  keeping 
Annette  in  such  rigid  seclusion,  carrying  her 
away  to  that  ghastly  place  down  there,  and  never 
letting  any  one  see  her,  was  that  she  might  be 
kept  from  all  temptation  in  the  shape  of  other 
young  men,  and  grow  up  solely  and  entirely  for 
me,  my  behoof  and  purposes.  It  seems  to  me 
tolerably  plain  now,  that  since  our  visit  down  there 
my  mother  sees  that  this  notable  plan  is  knocked 
on  the  head ;  as  there  is  no  chance  of  my  marrying 
my  cousin,  the  necessity  for  keeping  her  in  seclu- 
sion no  longer  exists ;  and  therefore  she  is  to  be 
brought  to  London,  and  allowed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  mix  in  society ;  and  I  think  I  know  some 
one,  old  man,"  continued  Paul,  looking  with  a 
kindly  smile  towards  his  friend,  "  who  will  not  be 
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displeased  at  that  result,  how  ever  it  may  have 
been  brought  about." 

He  was  surprised  to  see  George  Wainwright 
turn  suddenly  pale,  and  to  mark  the  tremulous 
tones  of  voice,  as  he  said, 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Paul,  and  my  own 
dear  friend,  to  whom  I  can  talk  with  all  perfect 
frankness  and  honesty.  I  have  never  mentioned 
this  matter  to  you  before,  never  offered  you  my 
confidence  on  the  subject,  although  I  guessed 
from  your  manner  once  or  twice,  while  down  at 
the  Tower,  that  you  had  some  idea  of  my  attach- 
ment to  your  cousin.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell 
you,  who  know  me  so  well,  that,  so  long  as  there 
was  the  remotest  chance  of  any  alliance  between 
you  and  her,  even  though  it  had  been  what,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  world,  is  called  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, and  not  one  in  which  on  either  side  af- 
fection is  supposed  to  have  a  part,  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  interposing  any  obstacle,  or  of 
even  allowing  myself  to  entertain  any  strong  feel- 
ing towards  her.  I  say  that  boldly  now,  for  I  think 
at  that  time  I  could  have  exercised  sufficient  self- 
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restraint,  had  there  heen  occasion  for  it,  though  now, 
God  knows,  my  affection  for  her  is  quite  beyond 
my  control." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Paul  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  rise  from  his  seat, 
and  walking  round  the  desk,  to  lay  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  his  friend's  broad  shoulders. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  that,  old  man  ;  of  course, 
I  know  that  you  are  the  soul  of  honour  and  truth, 
and  that  you  would  have  eaten  your  heart  quietly, 
and  never  said  a  word.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
for  all  that,  now,  thank  Heaven  !  I  am  in  a  nice 
mess  with  my  business  ;  but  there's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  be  happy." 

"  My  dear  Paul,  any  future  forme  and  Annette 
together  is  impossible." 

"  What  utter  rubbish  !  I  am  perfectly  confi- 
dent of  my  own  power  of  squaring  my  mother, 
and  bringing  her  to  see  the  thing  in  a  proper 
light,  now  that  she  knows  that  there  is  no  chance 
with  me ;  and  the  governor's  sure  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  or  supposing  they  remained 
obstinate,  and  refuse  to  give  their  consent,  An- 
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nette  loses  her  fortune,  that's  all.  You've  got 
quite  enough  to  keep  her  in  amply  sufficient  style ; 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  some  time  or  other  the 
money  must  come  to  me,  and  you  and  she  should 
have  as  much  of  it  as  you  liked  —  all  of  it,  if 
you  wanted  it.  Money's  no  good  to  me,  poor 
miserable  beggar  that  I  am." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  money,  Paul,  or  of 
Mrs.  Derinzy's  consent ;  there's  something  very 
far  worse  behind — something  which  I  discovered 
when  we  were  down  at  Beachborough  together, 
and  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  back  from  you, 
partly  because  the  revelation  of  it  could  do  no 
good,  and  partly  because  I  had  a  certain  delicacy 
in  telling  you  of  what  must,  I  fear,  deprive  certain 
persons  of  a  portion  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  held  me." 

"Go  on,"  said  Paul  quickly;  "I  haven't  the 
least  idea  of  what  you  mean." 

"  There  was  another  reason,"  said  George, 
"  for  keeping  your  cousin  secluded  in  the  country 
besides  that  which  you  have  named.  I  had  some 
faint  glimmering  of  it  when  I  first  arrived  at  the 
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Tower,  and  I  heard  of  your  mother's  illness  and 
my  father's  periodical  visits.  Before  I  left,  I  took 
means  to  verify  my  suspicions ;  and  since  I  re- 
turned to  town,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
firming them.  Beyond  question  or  doubt,  your 
cousin  Annette  is  the  victim  of  a  mental  disorder. 
Paul,  she  is — that  I,  above  all  men,  should  have 
to  tell  you  ! — she  is  mad  !" 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Paul  Derinzy,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "  you  are  mad  yourself  to  talk  so ! — 
Whose  authority  have  you  for  this  statement  ?" 

"  The  best  of  all,"  said  George  Wainwright 
sadly.  ' '  The  authority  of  the  physician  in  at- 
tendance upon  her, — the  authority  is  my  own 
father.  This  comes  to  supplement  my  own  ex- 
perience and  my  own  observation.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  Paul ;  would  to  God  there  was  !" 

"And  my  mother — she  must  have  known  all 
this — she  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant 
of  it,"  cried  Paul. 

George  Wainwright  was  silent. 

"And  she  would  have  let  me  marry  Annette 
without  any  revelation  of  the  mystery,  for  the  sake 
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of  that  wretched  money ;  she  would  have  em- 
bittered my  future,  and  rendered  the  rest  of  my 
life  hopeless  and  miserable.  What  a  shameful 
conspiracy  !     What  a  base  and  wicked  plot !" 

"  Hush,  Paul !"  said  George  Wainwright,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  arm  ;  "  recollect  of  whom  you 
are  speaking." 

"It  is  that  that  makes  it  all  the  worse,"  cried 
Paul.  "  To  think  that  she,  my  mother,  should 
have  been  so  besotted  by  the  hope  of  greed  as  to 
shut  her  eyes  to  all  the  misery  which  she  was 
heaping  up  in  store  for  me.  It  is  too  horrible  to 
think  of.  What  a  narrow  chance  I  had  !  What  a 
providential  escape!" 

"  Yes,"  said  George  in  a  low  voice,  "  3*011  have 
escaped." 

There  was  something  in  his  friend's  tone  which 
touched  Paul's  heart  at  once. 

"  What  a  selfish  brute  I  am,"  he  cried,  "  to 
have  been  thinking  of  myself  and  to  have  forgotten 
you  !  How  much  worse  it  is  for  you  than  for  me  ! 
My  dear  George,  I  never  cared  for  Annette,  and 
set  my  affections  elsewhere;  so  that  beyond  the 
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pity  which  I  naturally  feel  for  her,  and  the  shock 
which  I  have  experienced  in  learning  that  my 
mother  could  have  heen  so  short-sighted  and  so 
culpable,  there  is  nothing  to  touch  me  in  the 
matter.  But  you — you  loved  her  for  herself ;  you 
won  her ;  for  I  never  saw  her  take  to  or  be  in- 
terested in  any  one  so  much  before ;  and  now  you 
have  to  give  her  up." 

George's  face  Avas  buried  in  his  hands.  He 
groaned  heavily,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"Is  there  no  hope?"  asked  Paul ;  "no  hope 
of  any  cure  ?     Is  she  irrecoverably  insane  ?" 

"My  father  seems  to  say  so,"  said  George, 
looking  up.  "I  had  a  long  interview  with  him 
the  other  day;  told  him  the  whole  story,  and 
confided  to  him  all  my  feelings.  He  was  kindness 
itself;  but  he  gave  me  no  hope." 

"But,  good  Heavens,  it  seems  so  wonderful ! 
Here  one  sees  her  walking  about,  and  talking  in 
an  ordinary  manner,  and  yet  you  tell  me  that  she 
is  mad  !" 

"  We  only  have  seen  her  at  her  best  times, 
my  dear  Paul.     No  one  has  seen  her  at  her  worst, 
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except  perhaps  my  father  and  Mrs.  Stothard. 
These  intermittent  fits  are,  they  tell  me,  a  very 
had  sign.  The  chance  were  better,  if  the  illness 
were  more  constant  and  protracted." 

"It  is  too  horrible  !"  cried  Paul  again. 
"  George,  what  will  yon  do  ?" 

"  Bear  it,  my  hoy,"  said  his  friend  :  "hear  it 
as  I  have  done  things  before  now,  and  get  on  as 
best  I  can.  I  thought  of  going  away,  to  endea- 
vour in  change  by  the  excitement  of  travel  to  get 
rid  of  the  thoughts  which  are  now  constantly 
occupying  my  mind,  and  I  hope  to  return  in  a 
healthier  state.  But  what  you  have  just  told  me 
has  altered  my  plan.  The  notion  of  seeing  her 
once  again,  and  speedily,  has  taken  possession  of 
me,  and  I  confess  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  fight 
against  it.     When  do  they  come  up  to  town  ?" 

"  At  once,  I  believe.  My  mother  says  the  go- 
vernor's temper  is  unbearable,  and  that  her  only 
hope  of  any  peace  and  comfort  lies  in  bringing 
him  to  London.     You  will  remain  to  see  them?" 

"Yes.  As  I  said  before,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation." 
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"  Perhaps  there  may  be  hope  even  yet,"  said 
Paul.  "  Every  one  noticed  how  much  better  she 
was  in  health  and  spirits  when  in  your  society." 

"I  fear  that  improvement  will  not  be  perma- 
nent," said  George,  shaking  his  head  sadly. 
"  There  was  but  one  chance,  and  we  seem  to 
have  lost  even  that." 

"  What  was  it?"  asked  Paul. 

"Well,  there  was  a  German  doctor  named 
Hildebrand,  who  lived  at  Dorrendorf,  who  achieved 
a  wonderful  reputation  for  his  treatment  in  cases 
of  mania.  Even  my  father — who  had  had  long 
disputations  and  polemical  controversies  with  him, 
carried  on  in  the  medical  journals  of  Berlin  and 
London — allowed  that  he  had  performed  some 
wonderful  cures,  although  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  arrived  at  were,  he  professed  to  con- 
sider, unprofessional  and  undignified." 

"  Well,  why  don't  we  get  this  old  fellow  to 
come  over  and  see  Annette  at  once  ?  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  wouldn't  stand  upon  ceremony  now  that 
he  knows  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and  money's 
no  object,  you  know,  George  ;  we  could  stand  any 
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amount  among  us,  if  we  could  only  get  poor 
Annette  put  right." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  have  thought  of  that," 
said  George.  "  I  spoke  to  my  father  about  it,  and 
know  he  would  be  delighted  to  aid  in  any  way  in 
getting  old  Hildebrand's  advice,  even  though  the 
method  to  be  employed  should  be  contrary  to  his 
ideas.  But  the  old  man  has  retired  from  practice 
for  some  time,  and  nothing  can  be  heard  of  him. 
I  have  sent  to  some  of  my  correspondents  in 
Germany ;  but  from  the  answers  I  have  received, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  he  is  dead." 

"  That  is  bad  news,  indeed,"  said  Paul.  "  The 
intelligence  about  poor  Annette  has  come  upon 
me  so  suddenly,  that  I  seem  scarcely  able  to  com- 
prehend it." 

"  Your  never  having  seen  her  under  one  of 
these  attacks,  and  having  only  a  recollection  of 
her  as  being  always  bright  and  cheerful,  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  realisation,"  said  George.  "  I 
too  always  strive  to  think  of  her  under  her  most 
cheerful  aspect.  God  knows  I  would  not  willingly 
see  her  under  any  other." 
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"  It  is  a  deuced  bad  look-out,  there's  no  deny- 
ing," said  Paul ;  then  added  gloomily,  "  every- 
thing seems  to  be  going  to  the  bad  just  now." 

"  I  have  been  so  wrapped  -  up  in  my  own 
troubles  that  I  have  forgotten  yours,  Paul,"  said 
George.  "Tell  me,  how  are  matters  getting  on 
between  you  and  your  young  friend?  Not  very 
brilliantly,  I  fear,  by  your  tone." 

"  Brilliantly !  No,  anything  but  that.  In- 
fernal, I  should  say,"  said  Paul.  "  I  can't  make 
her  out ;  she  seems  perfectly  changed  since  my 
absence  from  London.  I  am  sure  something  must 
have  happened  ;  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  recollect  my  hint  to  you  at  Beachborough 
about  Theseus  and  Ariadne  ?  You  burst  out  into 
a  rage  then  ;  what  do  you  think  now  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  Paul, 
"  though  it  looks  something  like  it,  I  am  bound  to 
confess." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  be  a  man,  and  break  off 
the  whole  business  at  once  ?" 

"Now,  I  like  that,"  said  Paul;  "  I  really  like 
that  suggestion  from  a  man  who  has  been  talking 
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as  you  have  been  talking  to  me.  Do  you  think 
you  could  ?" 

"No,  I  am  sure  I  could  not,"  said  George. 
"It  is  the  old  story :  giving  advice  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world;  following  it  the  most  difficult. 
I—" 

"Hullo!  here's  Billy." 

It  was  indeed  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  entered  the 
room  at  the  moment,  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
regarding  the  two  friends,  who  were  leaning  over 
the  desk  together,  with  a  comical  aspect. 

"  A  very  pretty  picture  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
lop. "  '  The  Misers,'  by  Rembrandt,  I  think,  or 
some  other  elderly  parties  of  an  obscure  age. 
Whence  this  thusness  ?  Do  I  intrude  ?  If  so,  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  withdraw.  No  one  can  ever 
say  that  W.  D.  forced  himself  into  his  office  at 
times  when  his  presence  was  not  required  there." 

"Come  in,  and  don't  be  an  idiot,  Billy,"  said 
Paul.  "  George  and  I  were  just  talking  over  some 
private  matters;  but  we  have  finished  now." 

"  Private  matters  !"  said  Mr.  Dunlop.  "And 
by  the  look  of  you  they  must  have  been  what  the 
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dramatist  calls  of  '  serious  import.'  Confide  in 
me.  Come,  rest  on  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken 
Deer-inzy.  William  is  ready  to  give  yon  advice, 
assistance,  anything,  indeed — except  money.  Of 
that  latter  article  he  is  generally  scarce  ;  and  Mr. 
Michael  O'Dwyer  has  recently  borrowed  of  him 
the  attenuated  remains  of  his  quarterly  stipend." 

"  No,  Billy ;  thanks  all  the  same ;  I  don't  think 
you  can  be  of  much  use  to  either  of  us  just  now," 
said  George,  with  a  smile.  "If  you  really  are 
serious  in  what  you  said  just  now  about  money, 
you  can  have  what  you  want  from  me." 

"  Thanks,  generous  stranger,"  said  Billy. 
"  You  are  like  the  rich  uncle,  who,  from  his  purse 
containing  notes  to  exactly  double  the  amount 
— a  favourite  character  in  dramatic  fiction,  but 
one  whom  I  have  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  private  life.  No,  I  shall  get  on  very 
well  until  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shells 
out." 

And  then  Mr.  Courtney  came  in,  followed 
shortly  by  one  or  two  other  men,  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 
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Paul  Derinzy  had  rightly  divined  the  reason  of 
his  mother's  determination  to  come  to  London  for 
a  time.  The  Captain's  long-conceived  disgust  at 
the  dulness  of  Beachborough  had  wrought  him 
into  such  a  state  of  insubordination,  that  even  his 
wife's  authority  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  his 
control.  Mrs.  Derinzy  saw  plainly  that  some 
immediate  steps  must  be  taken ;  the  Captain 
must  go  to  London  to  see  his  old  friends  and  his 
old  haunts,  and  to  enjoy  himself  once  more  after 
his  former  fashion.  It  would  be  unadvisable  to 
let  him  go  alone ;  and  as  Mrs.  Derinzy  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  her  favourite  project  regard- 
ing the  marriage  of  Paul  and  Annette  was  finally 
knocked  on  the  head,  there  was  no  longer  so  much 
reason  for  keeping  the  girl  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
country ;  and  the  head  of  the  family  therefore  de- 
termined that  they  should  all  proceed  to  London 
together. 

Principally  for  George's  sake,  for  he  had  not 
much  care  of  his  own  in  the  matter,  Paul  made 
no  opposition  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  He 
had  perfectly  made  up  his  mind  that  the  presence 
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of  his  family  in  town  should  make  no  alteration 
in  his  own  manner  of  life  ;  he  would  not  be  hound 
to  them  in  any  way,  and  would  consider  himself 
just  as  free  as  he  was  previously  to  their  arrival. 
George  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  An- 
nette, which  would  be  good  gained  for  him,  poor 
old  fellow ;  and  as  for  himself,  he  seemed  to  care 
little  about  what  became  of  him ;  his  every  thought 
was  centred  and  bound  up  in  Daisy.  If  she 
treated  him  well,  he  should  be  thoroughly  happy  ; 
if  she  threw  him  over,  as  indeed  it  looked  some- 
what likely  she  would,  well,  he  should  go  to  the 
bad  at  once,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  family  arrived  at  the 
furnished  house  which  had  been  taken  for  them 
in  Queen  Anne-street,  and  Paul  and  George  went 
together  to  call  there.  The  Captain  was  not  at 
home  ;  he  had  already  begun  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  liberty  ;  had  gone  to  the  club,  of  which  he  still 
remained  a  supernumerary  member ;  had  already 
accepted  several  dinner-engagements ;  was  pro- 
posing  to  himself  pleasure-parties   galore.     But 
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they  found  Mrs.  Derinzy,  and  after  a  short  inter- 
view with  her,  Annette  entered  the  room.  She 
seemed  already  to  have  benefited  by  the  change. 
Both  George  and  Paul  thought  her  looking  un- 
usually pretty  and  cheerful,  and  the  blush  which 
mounted  to  her  cheeks  when  she  saw  and  recog- 
nised the  former,  was  as  gratifying  to  him  who 
had  caused  it,  as  it  was  astonishing  to  Mrs. 
Derinzy.  Before  they  took  their  leave,  the  young 
men  had  arranged  to  dine  there  ttvo  days  hence, 
when  Mrs.  Derinzy  said  the  Captain  should  be 
present,  and  she  would  allow  him  to  bring  some 
of  his  old  friends  to  meet  them. 

George,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  guests  at  that  dinner.  When  Paul  arrived  at 
the  office  the  next  morning,  he  found  a  note  from 
his  friend,  couched  in  these  terms  : 

"Dear  P., — Rather  an  odd  thing  occurred  last 
night.  Some  men  were  down  here  at  my  den,  and 
among  them  "Wraxall,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  long  tour  on  the  Continent.  He  brought  some 
sketch-books,  and  in   glancing  over  them  I  was 
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much  struck  with  the  extraordinary  head  of  an  old 
man.  On  my  pointing  it  out  to  Wraxall,  he  told 
me  it  was  drawn  from  life,  and  was  indeed  a  por- 
trait of  an  old  German  named  Hildebrand.  He 
had  been  celebrated  as  a  *  mad  doctor'  in  his  day, 
and  he  was  now  resident  at  Mayence.  "Wraxall 
had  seen  him  only  ten  days  ago.  Recollecting 
our  last  conversation  when  Hildebrand's  name  was 
mentioned,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  leave  by  this  morning's  tidal  train  for  Brussels 
and  the  Rhine. 

"  Make  my  excuses  to  the  Chief,  and  tell  him  I 
am  taking  the  remainder  of  my  leave.  You  shall 
hear,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  have  anything  to  say. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  there  is  yet  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"G.  W." 

"  A  gleam  of  hope,"  said  Paul,  as  he  finished 
the  perusal  of  this  note.  "  I  hope  so,  indeed, 
my  dear  old  man  ;  but  it  is  but  a  gleam,  after 
all." 


CHAPTER  III. 

WARNED. 

Paul  Derinzy  had  indeed  little  reason  to  he  satis- 
fied with  the  treatment  which  he  was  experiencing 
at  Daisy's  hands  ;  for  though  there  had  heen 
nothing  approaching  to  a  final  rupture  between 
them,  the  new  views  of  life  which  had  opened 
upon  her  since  her  acquaintance  with  Colonel 
Orpington  had  afforded  her  a  vast  amount  of 
matter  for  reflection.  Of  course  the  idea  of  the 
position  which  the  Colonel  had  offered  to  her  was 
by  no  means  new  to  the  girl's  mind.  Unhappily, 
too,  the  existence  of  such  a  position  is  unknown 
to  a  very  small  minority  of  innocents;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  constitution  of  society,  such 
a  status  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  regarded  by  young 
women  in  Daisy's  walk  of  life  as  one  rather  to  be 
envied,  than  shunned.     But  up  to  this  time — per- 
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haps  partly  owing  to  the  severe  training  which 
she  had  received,  which  had  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  regard  propriety  as  a  sound  commer- 
cial investment  rather  than  as  a  duty  to  her  con- 
science, partly  to  a  real  affection  which  she  felt 
for  Paul — she  had  resolutely  refused  to  entertain 
any  such  ideas. 

What  had  changed  her  ?  Not  any  diminution 
in  the  affection  between  her  and  her  lover — not  on 
his  part,  at  least ;  for  no  man  who  did  not  worship 
her  with  all  the  depth  of  passion  possible  in  his 
nature  could  have  suffered  so  acutely  as  he  did. 
Had  she  ceased  to  love  him  '?  No,  she  thought 
not ;  she  could  scarcely  tell — the  position  was  so 
unsatisfactory ;  that  was  all  she  could  say  to  her- 
self in  thinking  the  matter  over.  She  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  Paul  would  willingly  make 
her  such  an  offer  as  that  which  she  had  received 
from  the  Colonel ;  but  then  their  circumstances 
were  so  different.  Though  Paul  was  undoubtedly 
a  gentleman  well  connected,  he  wTas  decidedly  not 
rich,  she  knew  that,  or  he  would  never  have  been 
content  to  remain  in  this  office  which  he  talked 
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about;  and  to  be  rich,  free  from  care,  to  have 
command  of  money  and  servants  and  dresses  and 
carriages,  that  was  what  her  mind  was  bent  on 
just  now.  Then  Paul  would  marry  her  too  if  she 
were  to  press  it,  she  knew  that ;  but  what  would 
be  the  benefit  by  their  marriage  ?  He  would  gain 
no  more  money ;  she  would  gain  merely  the  name 
of  a  position.  She  would  not  be  received  into  his 
society ;  and  he,  finding  she  was  ignored,  would 
either  break  with  his  own  people  and  cleave  to 
her,  when  he  would  be  sulky  and  bored,  always 
regarding  her  as  the  bar  to  his  assumption  of  his 
proper  status  in  society,  or  would  give  her  up,  and 
lead  his  life  among  his  own  friends,  merely  treat- 
ing her  as  his  housekeeper,  and  his  home  as  a 
place  to  return  to  when  there  was  no  other  house 
to  visit. 

It  would  be  dull  and  dreary  either  way  with 
Paul,  the  latter  condition  worse  than  the  former, 
for  then  she  would  be  tied,  and  the  bonds  would 
be  more  difficult  to  break.  And  yet  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  an  open  rupture  with  her  lover. 
He  was  so  kind,  so  attentive,  so  delicate,  and  above 
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all,  so  passionately  devoted  to  her.  It  must  come, 
she  thought ;  it  would  come  some  time  or  other, 
but  not  just  yet.  The  evil  day  should  be  delayed 
as  long  as  possible.  And  she  had  given  no  answer 
to  Colonel  Orpington.  She  did  not  mind  about 
that ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  would  not 
expect  one  immediately.  He  would  ascribe  her 
delay  either  to  modesty  or  calculation ;  under 
the  sway  of  which  of  the  two  he  might  imagine 
her  to  be  deliberating  was  quite  indifferent  to 
her. 

To  only  one  out  of  the  three  men  who  pro- 
posed to  pay  her  their  addresses  had  she  conveyed 
her  decision  :  that  one  was  John  Merton.  There 
would  be  no  more  trouble  with  him,  she  thought. 
He  could  not  misunderstand  her  words,  and,  above 
all,  her  manner,  during  that  conversation  in  the 
street  on  her  way  to  the  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
She  knew  he  had  not  misunderstood  it  by  the 
abrupt  way  in  which  he  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture. Daisy  felt  a  mild  kind  of  pain  at  having 
hurt  John  Merton's  feelings,  as  the  details  of  that 
interview  recurred  to  her.     But,  after  all,  it  was 
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better  at  an  end.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  tbat 
she  could  have  led  the  life  which  he  offered  her. 
In  company  with  him  it  would  have  been  very 
respectable  and  very  dull  :  in  her  then  state  of 
mind,  Daisy  considered  that  respectability  and 
dulness  generally  went  together.  There  would 
have  been  a  bare  sufficiency  to  live  upon  at  first, 
and  they  would  have  had  to  have  been  supported  by 
the  hope  of  thriving  on  the  inevitable  progress  of 
honesty,  industry,  and  that  kind  of  twaddle,  which 
she  had  heard  enunciated  from  pulpits,  and  seen 
set  forth  in  the  pages  of  cheap  popular  periodicals, 
in  which,  contrary  to  her  experience  of  the  world, 
the  virtuous  people  got  on  wonderfully,  besides 
being  preternaturally  clean  in  the  woodcuts,  while 
those  who  drank  beer,  and  abstained  from  Sun- 
day-afternoon service,  were  necessarily  dirty  and 
poverty-stricken. 

It  was  not  in  her  lodgings  in  South  Molton- 
street  that  Daisy  sat  cogitating  over  these  event- 
ful circumstances,  and  deliberating  as  to  her 
future.  Madame  Clarisse  had  gone  away  on  busi- 
ness to  Paris,  and  before  she  left  she  had  requested 
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her  assistant  to  instal  herself  in  the  private  rooms 
of  the  establishment  in  George -street. 

"  You  will  he  better  there,  Fanfan,  my  child, 
than  in  the  mansarde  where  you  have  been  so 
long.  There  are  certain  people — you  know  who  I 
mean ;  I  need  not  mention  their  names — who,  I 
think,  would  particularly  wish  it,  and  it  is  as  well 
for  us  to  oblige  them,  particularly  when  at  the 
same  time  we  do  a  good  thing  for  ourselves ; 
besides,  it  is  good  for  the  business  that  I  should 
leave  you  in  charge  of  it.  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you,  my  dear  child,  that  I  do  not  think  of 
continuing  in  commerce  very  much  longer.  I 
have  had  enough  of  it  myself;  and  though  I 
thought  there  might  be  a  chance  of  my  giving  it 
up  to  some  one  who  would  comprehend  the  delicate 
nuances  of  the  details  with  which  I  have  surrounded 
it,  and  the  care  and  trouble  which  I  have  expended 
upon  it,  it  shall  not  go  to  Augustine,  or  to  any  of 
those  others  who  have  copied  me  and  my  ways 
over  here  in  this  pays  barbare.  I  shall  find  some 
one  in  Paris  who  would  like  to  come  and  exploiter 
her  youth  and  her  talent,  and  also,  my  faith !  her 
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money,  amongst  the  jeiuies  meess  and  the  robust 
dames  of  England ;  and  as  for  myself,  when  that 
is  done,  Fanfan,  I  shall  be  free,  and  then  vogue 
la  c/alere.  Perhaps  in  those  days  to  come,  Fanfan, 
you  will  not  mind  seeing  an  old  friend,  who  will 
not  be  so  old  but  she  will  understand  the  life,  and 
how  to  lead  it."  And  here  Madame  Clarisse 
kissed  her  fingers  and  waved  them  in  the  air  with 
an  eminently-suggestive  French  gesture.  "And 
you  will  give  her  a  seat  in  your  carriage,  and  tell 
her  of  all  the  conquests  you  are  making." 

And  then  Madame  Clarisse  gave  Daisy's  ear  a 
little  pinch,  and  laughed  shrilly,  and  betook  her- 
self to  the  cold  fowl  and  half  bottle  of  very  excel- 
lent Bordeaux  which  constituted  her  luncheon. 

So  Madame  Clarisse  went  to  Paris,  and  Daisy 
was  installed  in  her  place.  And  it  was  in  the 
cosy  little  low-ceilinged  room  that  she  was  seated, 
gazing  at,  but  certainly  not  seeing,  the  furniture 
in  red  velvet,  the  engravings,  the  nicknacks,  and 
the  statuettes  by  Danton,  that  all  these  reflec- 
tions on  the  past,  and  speculations  upon  the  future, 
passed  through  her  mind. 
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She  had  had  a  busy  day  and  was  feeling  rather 
fatigued,  and  thought  she  might  refresh  hi   - 
with  a  nap  before  she  went  through  the  busi      aa 
aeeounts  and  a  I  adanie  a  statement  of  what 

had  occurred,  as  was  her  regular  nightly  pi\. 
when  a  knoek  came  to  the  door,  and  the  shiny - 
.aiekly.  announced  that  a 
gentleman  was  below  and  wislu  -      Uer. 

*"He  has  grown  impatient,"  Daisy   thought. 

"  and  is  anxious  for  his  answer.     I  scarcely  ex- 

1  that  of  him.     However,   I    suppose   it  is 

rather  a  eompliment  than  otherwise.     He  must 

beard  from  Madame  that  I  was  lure. — You 

ean  show  the  gentleman  up,  Jamc  - 

When  the  page  had  gone.  Daisy  ran  into  the 
back  room  and  passed  a  brush  over  her  hail 
just  _  one  touch  with  the  powder-puff 

whieh  Madame  Clarisse  had  left  behind  on  her 
toilet -table,  and  returned  into  the  sitting-room  to 
confront,  not  Colonel  Orpington,  as  she  had  ex- 
1,  but  John  Merton. 

.1.  and  did  not  attemy  I 
her  disp*. 
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"I  have  ventured  once  again  to  call  upon  you, 
Miss  Stafford/"  said  John;  "but  I  had  better 
commence  by  saying  that  this  time  J  have  not 
come  on  my  own  busineg  -." 

"  That  at  all  events  is  good  hearing,  Mr.  Mer- 
ton,"  said  Daisy  coldly. 

"  Exactly. "  said  John.  "I  expected  you  to 
speak  of*  it  in  that  way.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  you  will  never  be  farther  troubled,  so  for  as  T 
am  concerned." 

"To  what,  then,  do  1  owe  this—" 

"Intrusion,  re    going  to  say,"    inter- 

rupted he.  •'■'  It  is  an  intrusion,  I  suppose,  so  far 
as  it  is  unasked  and  decidedly  unwelcome." 

"You  speak  bluntly,  Mr.  Merton." 

"  I  speak  strongly  because  I  feel  strongly,  Miss 
Stafford." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  speak 
intelligibly  at  the  same  time,"  said  Daisy.  "You 
have  enlarged  upon  what  you  have  been  pleased 
to  call  your  unwelcome  intrusion  ;  but  you  have 
not  explained  the  reason  of  it.*' 

'•'You  are   right,"   said   John.     "I  will  pro- 
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ceed  to  do  so  at  once.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a 
little  lengthy,  but  that  is  unavoidable." 

Daisy  bowed,  and  tapped  her  foot  impatiently. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  horribly  irritat- 
ing in  the  calmness  of  this  man's  manner. 

"  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  John, 
"  and  in  doing  so  I  must  allude  to  matters  which 
I  have  just  promised  should  not  again  be  men- 
tioned by  me.  However,  it  is  a  necessity,  and  I 
will  touch  upon  them  as  lightly  as  possible.  You 
know  that,  ever  since  I  first  made  your  acquaint- 
ance through  my  sister,  I  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  you,  and  ended  by  being  hopelessly  in  love  with 
you." 

Daisy  bowed  very  coldly. 

"I  daresay  it  was  very  ridiculous,  and  I  know 
you  consider  it  highly  presumptuous,  though  I  am 
bound  to  confess  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I 
should  have  not  felt  an  honest  love  for  you,  and 
should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  you.  "We  are 
both  members  of  the  same  class  in  society;  and 
if  it  suited  them  in  other  ways,  there  was  no 
reason   why   the    milliner's    first   hand    and   the 
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draper's  assistant  should  not  have  been  mar- 
ried." 

He  said  these  last  words  quietly ;  but  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  in  his  tone, 
and  Daisy  flushed  angrily  as  she  heard  them.  She 
was  about  to  speak,  but  refrained,  and  merely 
motioned  him  to  proceed. 

"  However,  that  could  not  be,"  said  John 
Merton  in  continuance.  "  The  right  of  acceptance 
or  rejection  remained  entirely  with  you,  and  you 
decided  upon  the  latter." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a 
lower  tone : 

"If  I  had  not  been  the  besotted  fool  that  I 
am,  I  should  have  accepted  my  dismissal  as  it  was 
given — coolly,  definitely,  and  without  the  slightest 
remorse ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  weak  enough 
not  to  be  able  to  take  things  in  this  way.  I  had 
too  much  at  stake — my  future  happiness  was  too 
deeply  involved — to  permit  of  my  bowing  to  my 
fate,  and  endeavouring  to  forget  what  had  been 
the  one  sole  excitement  of  many  months  in  some 
new  study  or  pursuit." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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He  paused  again,  as  though  expecting  her 
to  speak.  But  she  was  silent,  and  he  con- 
tinued : 

"My  sister,  who  was  the  cause  of  our  first 
introduction,  has  heen  since  the  medium  through 
which  I  have  ascertained  all  my  information  ahout 
you.  She  was  very  chatty  at  first,  and  never 
was  tired  of  talking  to  me  of  what  you  did  and 
said,  and  where  you  went,  and  enlarging  on  the 
dulness  of  the  life  which  you  pursued.  She  little 
thought,  I  imagine,  what  intense  interest  I  took 
in  her  voluble  prattle.  She  thought  me  too  much 
immersed  in  my  own  affairs  to  take  any  real  heed 
of  what  she  was  saying,  and  imagined  that  I 
merely  induced  her  to  go  on  in  order  to  distract 
my  mind  from  graver  subjects,  and  to  fill  up 
what  would  have  been  the  tedium  of  my  enforced 
leisure.  It  was  not  until  the  occasion  of  the  lit- 
tle tea-party  at  that  young  lady's —  I  see  you 
smile ;  but  from  me  the  appellation  is  correct." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  smile,  Mr. 
Merton,"  said  Daisy,  almost  savagely;  "I  am 
listening  to  you   at  your  request.     I  am  in  no 
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smiling  humour;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  make  this 
interview  as  brief  as  possible." 

"  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  tea-party  at 
Miss  Manby's,  then,"  continued  John  Merton, 
"  that  I  think  Bella  saw  for  the  first  time  that  all 
my  queries  about  you  had  been  put  with  deliberate 
intention,  and  had  a  definite  aim.  Previously  to 
that  she  had  once  or  twice  joked  me  in  her  light 
way  about  my  admiration  of  you,  but  nothing 
more ;  but  you  may  recollect — I  do  perfectly — 
that  on  that  night  she  took  delight  in  teasing 
me  about  that  portrait  which  Mr.  Kammerer  had 
taken  of  you,  and  about  the  man — I  beg  your  par- 
don, the  gentleman — who  came  to  the  place  and 
insisted  upon  buying  it." 

John  stopped  here,  and  looked  at  her  so 
pointedly  that  Daisy  could  not  restrain  the  rising 
blush  in  her  cheek.     She  said  quietly, 

"  I  do  recollect  it  perfectly." 

"  Of  course  you  do  ;  no  woman  ever  forgets 
any  occasion  on  which  she  sees  a  man  piqued  or 
jealous  at  her  preference  of  another." 

"  There  was  no  question  of  preference  in  the 
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matter,"  said  Daisy.  "I  knew  nothing  about  the 
gentleman  who  wished  to  purchase  the  portrait ; 
I  had  only  seen  him  once ;  and  there  can  be  no 
great  crime,  even  in  the  category  of  sins  proscribed 
by  the  severe  doctrine  which  I  presume  you  hold, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  you  teach,  in  a  girl's 
finding  pleasure  at  admiration  bestowed  upon  her." 
"I  must  get  back  to  my  facts,"  said  John 
Merton  quietly.  "  I  suppose  I  showed  that  I 
was  annoyed  that  night,  and  from  my  annoyance 
Bella  judged  that  I  was  in  earnest  about  you. 
We  don't  meet  very  often,  and  we  have  very  little 
in  common,  for  she  is  younger  than  I  am,  and 
does  not  take  quite  the  same  view  of  the  world 
that  I  do — she  has  not  seen  so  much  of  it,  poor 
girl ;  and  for  a  long  time  you  were  not  mentioned 
between  us.  During  all  the  time  that  I  was  in 
suspense,  before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife,  and  after  that  in  the  short  period  before  I 
met  you  walking  in  the  street,  we  seemed  mu- 
tually to  avoid  any  mention  of  your  name.  It 
seemed  to  me  too  sacred  to  be  bandied  about  with 
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such  jests  and  light  talk  as  Bella  would  probably 
have  used  concerning  it ;  and  she  seemed  to  un- 
derstand my  feeling,  and  to  humour  it.  At  all 
events,  during  that  time  nothing  was  said  about 
you ;  but  since  then — since  I  heard  from  your  own 
lips  what  was  equivalent  to  my  dismissal — we  have 
frequently  reverted  to  the  theme.  You  will  under- 
stand, please,  that  in  mentioning  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,  I  am  by  no  means  endeavouring  to 
harrow  your  feelings,  or  to  work  upon  your  com- 
passion ;  it  simply  comes  in  as  part  of  what  I  have 
to  say ;  and  I  must  say  it." 

John  might  have  spared  himself  this  digression, 
for  Daisy  was  in  no  melting  mood,  and  sat  listen- 
ing half-sternly  contemptuous,  half-savagely  irate. 
All  the  notice  she  took  of  these  remarks  was  to 
give  a  very  slight  bow. 

"  I  was  completely  upset  by  your  decision," 
John  continued;  "and  though  I  ought  never  to 
have  expected  anything  else,  that  came  so  sud- 
denly upon  me,  the  pleasing  path  in  dreamland 
was  so  abruptly  ended,  the  visions  which  I  had 
indulged  were  so  ruthlessly  chased  away — *' 
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Here  Daisy  tapped  her  foot  very  impatiently. 
John  started,  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  so 
comically,  that  Daisy  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling. 

"  I  mean,  it  was  all  over  so  quickly  that  I  took 
it  to  heart  like  a  fool,  and  became  moping  and 
low.  I  sent  for  Bella  then,  and  got  her  to  come 
and  see  me  constantly  in  the  evening,  when  our 
work  for  the  day  was  over ;  and  I  began  again  to 
talk  to  her  about  you,  not  telling  her  anything 
about  what  had  happened,  but  talking  just  as  I 
used  in  the  old  days,  only  a  little  more  passion- 
ately perhaps ;  for  my  usual  quiet  nature  was 
aroused  at  the  thought  of  the  way  in  which  you 
had  treated  me,  and  at  the  idea  of  what  might 
have  been — what  might  be  yet,  I  suppose  I 
thought  to  myself;  for  one  night  I  told  Bella  all 
about  my  coming  to  3<ou  in  South  Molton-street, 
the  declaration  I  made,  and  the  way  in  which  you 
received  it.  Then  I  told  her  of  that  horrible  in- 
terview, when  we  met  in  the  street,  and  when  you 
treated  me  as  though  I  had  been  a  servant.  She 
was  naturally  angry  about  this,  and  talked  the 
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usual  stuff  which  people  do  iu  such  cases,  advis- 
ing me  not  to  think  of  you  any  more ;  that  you 
could  not  appreciate  my  worth ;   that  there  were 
plenty  of  other  women  who — you  know  the  style 
of  condolence  on    such   occasions.     I  seemed  to 
agree  with  her ;  and  I  suppose  I  actually  did  so 
for  some  little  time  ;  but  then  the  what-might-be 
feeling  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  began  idioti- 
cally to  buoy  myself  up  with  a  hope   that  you 
might  have  spoken  hurriedly  and  without  thought, 
that  I  might  have  been  proud  and  hasty ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  there  might  yet  be  a  chance  of  future 
happiness  for  me.     Bella  must  have  discovered 
this  almost  as  soon  as  I  felt  it ;  for  she  seemed  to 
discourage  my  questions  about  you,  and  my  evi- 
dent inclination  to  forget  what  had  passed,  and 
to  endeavour  to  renew,  my  acquaintance  with  you. 
She  was  very  quiet  and  kind  at  first — she  was 
kind  throughout,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say ;  but 
when  she  found  that  my  feverish  longing  to  see 
you  again  was   coming  to  a  height,  that  I  was 
bent  upon  imploring  you  to  reconsider  your  de- 
termination,  she    spoke   openly  to  me,  and  told 
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me  what  I  would  sooner  have  died  than  have 
heard." 

Daisy  looked  up  quickly  and  angrily  at  him. 

"And  what,"  she  said  scornfully,  "may  this 
wonderful  communication  have  heen  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  Bella's  share  in 
all  that  has  taken  place,  or  you  would  not  ask  the 
question,"  said  John. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  Bella  Merton  has  any 
share  in  anything  that  concerns  me,"  said  Daisy. 
"It  is  useless  speaking  any  farther  in  riddles. 
You  promised  you  would  speak  out ;  hitherto  you 
have  done  so,  and  }^ou  must  continue  to  the  end." 

"I  will,"  said  John  Merton;  "I  came  to  do 
it,  and  I  will  cany  it  through  at  whatever  pain  it 
may  he  for  me  to  speak,  for  you  to  hear.  My  sis- 
ter Bella,  then,  has  informed  me  that  a  man — one 
of  those  whom  you  call  gentlemen,  hut  from  whom 
I  withhold  the  name — has  ventured  to  make  dis- 
honourahle  proposals  to  you;  in  plain  terms,  to 
ask  you  to  live  with  him  as  his  mistress." 

"  Mr.  Merton  !"  cried  Daisy,  in  a  wild  access 
of  rage,  "how  dare — " 
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"Pardon  me,"  said  John,  raising  his  hand; 
"  we  decided,  if  you  recollect,  that  we  should  go 
through  this  matter  to  the  end.  You  will  not 
deny  the  accusation,  I  know;  for  you  are  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  any  such  mean  subterfuge ;  and  even 
if  you  did,  I  could  not  believe  you,  for  I  have  the 
confession  of  one  whom  this  scoundrel  has  made 
an  accomplice.  You  see  it  is  not  entirely  on  your 
account  that  I  have  to  bring  this  man  to  book, 
Miss  Stafford,"  said  John,  who  had  turned  very 
white,  and  whose  hands  were  clenching  nervously. 
"  He  has  debased  my  sister  into  becoming  a  par- 
ticipator of  his  wretched  work,  a  tool  to  help  him 
to  his  miserable  end.  All  the  time  that  Bella 
was  intimate  with  you,  she  was,  unknown  to  you, 
fetching  and  carrying  between  you  and  this  man, 
feeding  your  vanity  with  accounts  of  his  admira- 
tion, giving  him  information  as  to  your  move- 
ments, playing  the  wretched  part  of  half  go-be- 
tween, half  spy." 

"  You  know  that  I  knew  nothing  of  this !" 
Daisy  broke  out. 

"Perfectly,"  said  John  Merton ;    "but   that 
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only  makes  it  the  worse  for  her.     However,  it  is 
not  of  her  I  came  to  speak,  but  of  you." 

"I  think  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble," 
said  Daisy,  looking  steadily  at  him ;  "  you  have 
no  position  giving  you  the  slightest  claim  to  in- 
terfere with  me  or  my  actions,  and  in  forming 
conjectures,  in  coming  to  conclusions  about  my 
future  movements,  you  have  already  taken  a  most 
unwarrantable  liberty.  I  desire  that  you  say  no 
more,  and  leave  me  at  once." 

"Ah,  for  God's  sake,  no !"  cried  John  Merton, 
in  a  tone  so  shrill  and  startling  that  it  went  to 
Daisy's  heart — "  ah,  for  God's  sake,  no  !  Give  up 
this  outside  crust  of  stoicism  and  conventionality, 
and  let  me  plead  to  the  woman  that  you  really 
are.  Have  you  for  an  instant  thought  of  what 
you  are  doing  ?  I  know  that  you  have  temporised 
without  giving  any  answer.  Bella  told  me  that; 
but  have  you  thought  how  even  this  delay  may 
compromise  you  ?  Are  you,  so  lovely  as  you  are, 
so  bright  and  clever  and  graceful,  going  to  sacri- 
fice your  whole  life,  to  place  all  those  charms  at 
the  mercy  of  a  man  who  will  use  them  while  he 
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chooses,  and  fling  them  away  when  he  is  tired  ?  I 
don't  want  to  preach ;  I  only  want  to  put  matters 
plainly  "before  you.  Suppose  you  consent  to  this 
infernal  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  you. 
The  man  is  old  ;  he  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  a 
mad  passion,  which  is  deaf  to  the  calls  of  con- 
science, or  even  to  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. He  has  not  that  excuse ;  he  is  old,  and 
jaded,  and  fickle ;  the  life  which  he  is  leading 
requires  constantly  new  excitement ;  and  after  a 
little  time  your  novelty  will  have  passed  away, 
and  you  will  be  thrown  aside  to  shift  for  yourself. 
Could  your  high  spirit  brook  that  ?  Could  you 
bear  to  see  yourself  pointed  at  as  deserted,  or, 
worse  than  all,  find  yourself  compelled  to  become 
subject  to  some  venal  bargain — 0  God,  it  is  too 
horrible  to  think  of !"  . 

"I  will  not  bear  this  from  any  one  ;  certainly 
not  from  you.    What  right  have  you  to  interfere?" 

' '  What  right  have  I  to  interfere  !  The  right 
of  having  loved  you  with  all  my  whole  soul  and 
strength  ;  the  right  of  one  whose  future  has  been 
bittered  by  your  refusal  to  share  it  with  him.     I 
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don't  pine,"  he  cried,  "about  a  broken  heart;  I 
can  bear  to  contemplate  the  lonely  life  which  I 
shall  have  to  lead  ;  I  could  bear" — and  the  words 
here  came  very  slowly  through  his  set  teeth — "  to 
see  you  happily  married  to  a  man  who  appreciated 
and  loved  you,  as  I  should  have  delighted  in  do- 
ing ;  but  I  will  not  stand  patiently  by  to  see 
the  woman  I  have  loved  held  up  to  the  world's 
scorn,  or  deliberately  dragged  down  to  the  depths 
of  infamy." 

He  spoke  so  strongly  and  so  earnestly,  his 
rude  eloquence  came  evidently  from  the  depths 
of  his  troubled  heart,  that  even  Daisy's  stubborn 
pride  seemed  a  little  touched. 

"  I  know  you  mean  this  kindly  towards  me, 
Mr.  Merton,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  and  I 
fear  I  have  shown  myself  scarcely  sufficiently 
grateful,  or  even  civil,  to  you ;  but,  believe  me, 
I  appreciate  your  motives,  and  I  thank  you  for 
coming  here.     Now  you  must  go." 

"You  will  not  send  me  away  without  assur- 
ance that  this  cruel  thing  shall  not  be ;  that  you 
will  say  no  to  this  horrible  proposal,  and  never 
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give  it  another  moment's  thought.  Ah,  do  not 
think  I  am  pleading  for  myself;  do  not  think  I 
am  cherishing  any  vain  hope  that,  this  once  put 
aside,  I  may  come  forward  again  and  urge  my 
suit.  It  is  not  so,  I  swear.  I  have  accepted  my 
fate,  and  shall — well,  shall  struggle  on  somehow, 
I  daresay.  It  is  for  you,  and  you  alone,  that  I 
am  interested.  Let  me  go  away  with  the  assur- 
ance that  you  are  saved.  Ah,  Fanny,  it  is  not 
much  I  ask  you.     Let  me  go  away  with  that." 

"It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  give  you  that 
assurance,  and  then  to  do  as  I  pleased,"  said 
Daisy;  "  but  you  have  shown  yourself  so  true  a 
friend  that  I  will  not  deceive  you." 

"  And  you  will  give  me  the  assurance  ?" 
"  No  ;  I  did  not,  I  cannot,  say  that." 
"Then   I   will   get   it,"    cried   John,    "from 
Colonel  Orpington." 

Daisy  started.  It  was  the  first  time  the  name 
had  been  mentioned  during  the  interview. 

"  You  see  I  know  him,  and  know  where  to 
find  him.  I  will  make  him  promise  me  to  give 
up  this  pursuit." 
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The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  had  worked  a 
wonderful  and  immediate  change  in  Daisy's  feel- 
ings. 

"  Make  him  !"  she  cried.  "  You  will  not  find 
the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak  so  easily  forced 
to  compliance  with  your  desires." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  force  him,"  said  John ; 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  compromising 
my  name,"  said  Daisy,  now  thoroughly  roused, 
her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  lip  trembling,  "  he 
would  hand  you  over  to  the  police.  We  have  had 
enough  of  this  folly,"  she  said,  stamping  her  foot ; 
"  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  you  to  go  away,  I 
must  retire  and  leave  you." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  very  slight  how,  she  passed  into  the 
bedroom,  the  door  of  which  she  closed  behind 
her. 

John  Merton  waited  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  silently  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AM  RHEIN. 

George  Wainwright  found  that  early  winter  had 
already  descended  upon  Germany.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Cologne  the  last  tourist  had  long  since 
passed  through  that  pleasant  old  city.  The  large 
hotels  were  shut  up ;  the  valets  de  place  and 
cathedral  touters  had  melted  away,  only  to  reap- 
pear with  the  advent  of  summer ;  all  the  vendors 
of  the  Eau  had  shut  up  their  shops,  and  disap- 
peared to  more  lively  places,  to  spend  the  money 
which  they  had  acquired  during  the  season ;  and 
even  in  the  second  and  third  rate  hotels  the  large 
salons  were  closed,  and  but  the  smaller  apart- 
ments were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  such  com- 
mercial gentlemen  as  the  exigences  of  business 
kept  upon  the  road. 

This  did  not  matter  much  to  George  Wain- 
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wright,  who  was  as  careless  of  luxuries  as  most 
men,  and  who,  as  an  old  traveller,  had  comfortahle 
head-quarters  on  which  he  could  depend  in  most 
leading  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  at  the  Brusseler 
Hof  that  George  put-up  when  he  was  in  Cologne, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  season,  he  was  sure  to 
find  the  cosy  little  second-rate  inn  full  of  business, 
and  to  experience  a  hearty  welcome  from  stout  old 
Schuhmacher  the  landlord. 

It  was  not  so  long  since  his  last  visit  but 
that  he  was  remembered ;  and  on  his  arrival,  was 
placed  close  up  at  his  old  host's  right  hand  at 
the  little  table  -  d'hote,  consisting  then  solely 
of  the  host's  family  and  a  few  neighbouring 
burgers,  who  habitually  dined  there  all  the  year 
round.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  solemn 
chaff  at  the  idea  of  an  Englishman  daring  to  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  Ehine  border  between  the 
months  of  October  and  May,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  ponderous  solicitude  expressed  in  many  poly- 
syllabic words  was  exhibited  as  to  the  reason 
of  his  journey.  But  George  took  care  to  keep 
this  to  himself,  passing  it  off  in  the  best  way  he 
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could,  and  merely  informing  his  querists  that  he 
was  going  as  far  as  Mainz. 

Then  he  heard  that  ice  had  fallen  in  the 
river,  that  the  steam-boat  traffic  was  quite  sus- 
pended, and  that  he  would  have  to  travel  in  the 
■eilwagen,  which  he  learned  to  his  cost  on  the 
morrow  was  a  humorous  name  for  a  wretched 
conveyance  something  like  a  diligence,  without  an 
interleur  or  a  banquette,  which  crawled  along  at 
the  rate  of  between  five  and  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  company  in  which  was  anything  but  de- 
sirable. 

George  slept  at  Coblenz  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  made  his  way  to  Mainz,  where  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  an  old  inn  situate  in  one  of  the  back 
streets  of  the  town,  and  bearing  the  sign  Zum 
Karpfen,  which  was  the  head  -  quarters  of  the 
artistic  body  who  nightly  held  high  jinks  in  the 
knelpe  there. 

By  numerous  members  of  this  brotherhood — 
young  men  fantastically  dressed,  with  long  hair 
and  quaintly-cut  beards,  and  pipes  of  every  kind 
and  shape  pendent  from  their  mouths — George 
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was  received  with  very  great  enthusiasm.  Some 
of  them  had  been  his  fellow-students  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;  all  of  them  had  heard  of  him  and  his 
learning,  and  his  love  for  German  songs  and 
traditions  and  student -life.  And  high  revelry 
was  held  that  night  in  honour  of  his  arrival ;  and 
ohms  of  beer  were  voted  by  acclamation  and 
speedily  drunk ;  and  speeches  were  made,  and 
songs  were  sung,  and  George  was  kissed  and 
embraced  by  full  two-thirds  of  the  company  pre- 
sent. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  betimes,  and 
paid  an  early  visit  at  the  Hofapotheke  or  Court- 
laboratory  of  the  town,  the  manager  of  which 
would,  as  he  was  informed,  be  able  to  give  him 
Dr.  Hildebrand's  address.  The  manager,  who 
was  a  very  little  man,  with  large  protruding  eyes 
covered  with  great  horn  spectacles,  and  very  large 
flap  ears,  and  who  looked  so  like  an  owl  that 
George  almost  expected  him  to  hop  on  to  the 
counter,  was  very  polite  but  extremely  reticent. 

"  0  yes ;    he  had  the  pleasure   of  the   Hen- 
Doctor's  acquaintance.     Who  was   there   in   the 
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great  world  to  whom  the  beriihmter  Herr  Doctor 
was  not  known  ?  It  was  in  Dorrendorf  that  this 
so  justly  celebrated  man  formerly  resided  had. 
Was  it  not  true  ?  But  where  did  he  reside  now  ? 
Ah,  that  was  something  quite  otherwise.  "Was 
the  Mr.  Englishman  who  spoke  the  German  lan- 
guage with  so  excellent  an  accent — was  he  perhaps 
of  the  medical  profession  ?" 

"No  ;  but  his  father.  And  perhaps  the  cour- 
teous manager  of  the  court  laboratory  might  know 
the  name  of  Wainwright." 

"Vainrayte!"  The  courteous  manager  knew 
it  perfectly.  He  had  read  the  even  so  clever 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  "Mania  and  Mental 
Diseases,"  which  that  so  justly  renowned  physician 
had  written.  And  the  Mr.  Englishman  was  the 
son  of  the  Doctor  von  Vainrayte !  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  then  in  letting  him  know  the 
address  of  Dr.  Hildebrand. 

And  after  farther  interchange  of  bows  and 
courtesies,  George  took  his  departure,  bearing  with 
him  the  old  physician's  address. 

Dr.  Hildebrand  lived  some  distance  from  the 
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town,  in  a  little  road  fringed  on  either  side  by- 
detached  villas  standing  in  their  trim  gardens, 
the  road  itself  turning  out  of  a  noble  allee  of 
chestnut-trees,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
outlets  of  the  town.  All  the  gardens  were  neatly 
kept,  and  all  the  houses  seemed  clean  and  trim 
and  orderly ;  but  George  remarked  that  the  Doc- 
tor's house  and  garden  seemed  the  neatest  of  all. 
He  was  almost  afraid  to  stand  on  the  doorstep  as 
he  rang  the  bell,  lest  he  should  sully  its  white- 
ness ;  and,  indeed,  the  old  woman  who  opened  the 
door  immediately  looked  at  the  prints  of  his  boots 
with  great  disfavour. 

She  answered  his  question  of  whether  the 
Doctor  were  at  home  by  another,  asking  him  what 
was  his  business ;  and  was  evidently  inclined  to 
be  disagreeable  at  first,  but  softened  in  her  man- 
ner when  George  told  her  that  he  had  come  all 
the  way  from  England  in  order  to  see  her  master. 

She  smiled  at  this,  and  condescended  to  admit 
him,  not  without  a  parting  glance  at  the  muddy 
footprints,  and  without  enjoining  him  to  rub  his 
feet  on  the  square    scraper  standing   inside   the 
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hall  which  did  duty  for  a  mat.  Then  she  ushered 
him  into  a  small  and  meanly-furnished  dining- 
room,  which,  like  every  other  apartment  in  the 
house,  smelt  very  strongly  of  tobacco,  and  there 
left  him. 

George  could  not  help  smiling  to  himself  as 
he  looked  round  the  room,  the  furniture  and  ap- 
pointments of  which  recalled  to  him  such  pleasant 
memories  of  his  German  student  days.  There  on 
the  little  sideboard  was  the  coarse  whitey-brown 
cloth,  so  different  from  English  table-linen,  rolled 
up  and  waiting  for  use.  There  was  the  battered 
red  japanned  bread-tray,  containing  the  half-dozen 
white  brodchens,  the  lump  of  sauerhrod,  and  the 
thin  slices  of  schwarzbrod.  There  were  the  three 
large  cruets,  so  constantly  required  for  salad-mix- 
ing purposes,  and  the  blunt  black-handled  knives 
and  forks.  On  the  wall  was  a  print  from  Horace 
Yernet's  ghastly  illustration  of  Burger's  Lenore, 
showing  the  swift  death-ride,  the  maiden  lying  in 
fainting  terror  across  the  horse's  neck,  borne  in 
the  arms  of  the  corpse,  whose  upraised  visor  shows 
its  hideous  features. 
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There  were  also  two  or  three  portraits  of 
eminent  German  physicians  and  surgeons.  On 
the  table  lay  folded  copies  of  the  Cologne  Gazette 
and  the  Augsburg  Zeitung  ;  and  each  corner  of  the 
room  was  garnished  with  a  spittoon. 

George  had  just  time  to  take  observation  of 
these  things,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  old 
woman  entering,  begged  him  to  follow  her,  as  her 
master  would  see  him. 

Down  a  long  passage  and  across  a  small  gar- 
den, not  neat  or  trim  by  any  means — more  of  a 
yard,  indeed  —  in  which  linen  that  had  been 
washed  was  hanging  out  to  dry,  and  so  to  the  Doc- 
tor's study — a  large  room  surrounded  with  book- 
cases crammed  and  overflowing.  Books  piled  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  in  miscellaneous  heaps ; 
Pelions  on  Ossas  of  books  in  the  corners  having 
overcharged  themselves,  and  shot  their  contents 
all  over  the  neighbouring  space.  A  large  eight- 
day  clock  in  a  heavy  open  case  ticking  solemnly 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  niche  on  the  other 
side  being  occupied  by  a  suspended  skeleton.  On 
the  mantelpiece  bottles  of  anatomical  preparations, 
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polished  bones,  and  cases  of  instruments ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  an  enormous  old  -  fashioned 
writing-table,  littered  with  papers  and  books  on 
which  the  dust  had  thickly  accumulated.  Seated  at 
it,  busily  engaged  in  writing,  and  scarcely  looking 
up  as  they  entered  the  room,  was  Dr.  Hildebrand, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  of  his  day. 

A  tall  man,  standing  over  six  feet  in  height, 
of  strange  aspect,  rendered  still  more  strange  by 
the  contrast  between  his  soft  silver  -  white  hair, 
brushed  back  from  his  forehead  and  hanging  down 
over  his  coat-collar,  and  the  sable  hue  of  an 
enormous  pair  of  bushy  bristly  eyebrows,  which 
stuck  out  like  pent-houses,  and  from  under  which 
his  keen  black  eyes  looked  forth.  His  features 
were  coarse  and  rugged,  his  nose  large  and  thick, 
his  mouth  long  and  ill-shaped,  his  jaw  square, 
and  his  chin  enormous.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
long  gray  greasy  dressing-gown,  an  old  black 
waistcoat  and  black  trousers,  and  had  frayed 
worked  slippers  on  his  feet.  He  was  smoking  a 
long  pipe,  the  painted  porcelain  bowl  of  which 
hung  far  below  his  knees  ;  and  from  its  depths, 
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in  the  influence  of  the  excitement  as  he  wrote,  he 
kept  drawing  up  and  emitting  short  thick  puffs  of 
smoke,  in  which  he  was  enshrouded. 

After  a  short  space  of  time,  during  which 
George  sat  motionless,  the  old  gentleman  came 
to  the  end  of  the  passage  which  he  was  writing; 
and,  looking  up  for  inspiration  or  what  not,  per- 
ceived his  visitor. 

He  looked  at  him  sharply  from  under  his 
heavy  brows,  and  then,  in  a  harsh  voice,  and  with 
but  scant  show  of  courtesy,  said  : 

"  Gefallig  ?"  (What  is  your  pleasure  ?) 

George,  speaking  in  German,  began  to  inform 
the  old  gentleman  that  he  had  travelled  a  very 
long  way  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  consult- 
ing him.  His  fame  had  reached  to  England, 
where — 

"  You  are  von  England  out  ?"  interrupted  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  am." 

"And  yet  you  speak  die  Cherman  speech  so 
slippery  !"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  So  to  me  is 
it  mit  the  English,  it  is  to  me  equal ;  but  as  I  hef 
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not  the  praxis  had,  if  it  is  so  bleasant  to  you,  we 
will  the  English  langvitch  dalk." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  George, 
"  I  was  mentioning  to  you,  Herr  Doctor,  that 
your  great  fame  and  renown  had  brought  me 
from  England  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  you 
on  one  of  those  cases  which  you  have  made  your 
special  study,  and  one  in  which  I  am  particularly 
interested." 

"  Zo !"  said  the  Doctor,  emitting  a  long  puff 
of  smoke,  "aber  ist  es  ihnen  nicht  bekannt — I 
mean,  is  it  not  know  to  you  dass  I  ze  praxis  have 
gave  up  ?  Dass  I  vill  no  more  the  curatives  in- 
spect, but  vill  me  zum  studiren  leave  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  so,  Herr  Doctor;  but  I  thought 
that  perhaps  under  peculiar  circumstances  you 
might  make  an  exception." 

"  Und  die  peguliar  circonstances  is —  ?" 

"  I  thought  perhaps  that  when  I  told  you  of 
the  case,  a  young  girl — " 

"Ah,  bah!"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  short  and  angry  puff.  "It  is  nothing 
vorths ;  dass  young  kirls  und  dummerei !     Dass 
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gelit  mit  mir  nicht  melir.  I  am  one  old  man 
now  and" — then  turning  suddenly,  "  she  is  your 
schwester,  vat  ?' 

"  No;  at  present  she  is  nothing  to  me,  though 
if  she  were  well,  I  should  hope  to  make  her  my 
wife." 

"Your  vaife !  Ah,  ha,  you  are  verlobt,  vat 
you  call  engachement,  vat  ?  And  she  is —  ?" 
touching  his  forehead.  "  Ach,  du  lieber  Gott ! 
dass  ist  aber  schwer.  Und  so  fine  a  young  man  ! 
How  do  you  call  ?     Vat  is  your  name,  eh  ?" 

"  You  have  heard  it  before,  I  think,"  said 
George.     "  My  name  is  Wainwright." 

"  Vainwraet !"  screamed  the  old  gentleman  ; 
"  was  von  Vainwraet  dass  der  TarJcened  Maine!  t 
der  Seclusion,  is  it  hoot  or  hat  ?  der  Non-Restraint 
in  Lunacie,  und  so  weiter?  der  Doctor  Vain- 
wraet, are  you  mit  ihm  verwandt,  are  you  of  him 
relatived?" 

"lam  Dr.  Wainwright's  son,"  said  George. 

"His  sohn  !  was  der  sohn  of  Vainwraet,  der 
beriihmter  Doctor  Vainwraet,  was  von  die  Ped- 
lams,  und  die  Lukes  und  Hanvell,  Hash — Hatch. 
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vot  you  call;  is  class  shaming  licht,  so  hell  unci 
so  klar,  class  his  sohn  should  komm  to  Chermany 
to  consult  me,  one  such  humble  man,  is  to  me 
honourable  indeed. " 

George  readily  detected  a  very  strong  accent 
of  scorn  running  through  this  speech,  and  the 
bow  with  which  the  old  gentleman  concluded  it 
was  one  of  mock  humility.  He  scarcely  knew 
how  to  reply;  but  after  a  moment's  pause  he  said, 
"  I  thought,  sir,  you  would  know  my  father's  name." 

"  His  name  is  mir  sehr  wohl  bekannt,  ver  veil 
bequaint  with  him,"  said  the  Doctor  with  a  grin, 
"  and  mit  his  praxis  nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing, likewise,"  he  added,  nodding  his  head  with 
great  delight  as  he  uttered  each  of  the  last  three 
words.  "  Tell  to  me,  your  father  has  he  seen  your 
braut,  class  madchen,  die  young  dame  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  seen  her  several  times." 

"  And  what  says  he  of  her  ?" 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  shook  his 
head  despairingly.  "He  says  he  can  do  her  no 
good — that  her  case  is  incurable." 

"  Which  is  two  tifferent  brobositions,  of  which 
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I  cannot  tubidade  about  the  fairst,  though  the 
second  may  not  be  founded  on  fact,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "No,  my  young  chentleman,  I  am  com- 
bassionate  and  sorrow  for  you,  but  I  cannot  preak 
my  rule.  I  hef  retaired  myself  to  studiren,  and 
will  inspect  no  more  curatives;  and  as  to  your 
father,  der  beriihmter  Yainwraet,  it  is  not  for  him 
I  preak  my  rule  !  He  is  an  shamposter,  see  you, 
an  shamposter!"  The  puffs  from  the  pipe  came 
very  thick  and  very  rapidly.  "  An  shamposter,  sir, 
mit  his  dreadises  and  his  bamphlets,  and  his 
lecturings  delivered  before  the  Collegium s  drum 
und  herum !  He  laugh  at  my  ice-theory  in  his 
vat  you  call  Physikalische  Zeitung,  Lancer — 
Lancet!  He  make  chokes  at  my  institute  in  Dor- 
rendorf,  vat  ?  He  is  shamposter,  clieser  Yainwraet, 
and  to  the  devil  mit  him  and  his  sohn,  and  die 
gauze  geschichte !" 

The  old  gentleman  waved  his  hand  as  he  spoke, 
as  if  he  were  really  consigning  his  visitor  to  the 
dread  limbo  which  he  had  named,  reseated  him- 
self at  his  desk,  from  which  he  had  risen  in  his 
rage,  and  began  writing  and  smoking  furiously. 
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What  was  to  be  done?  George  made  an 
attempt  at  renewing  the  conversation,  but  the 
Doctor  only  waved  his  arm  impatiently,  and  cried 
"  Fort !"  in  shrill  accents. 

So .  George  Wainwright  came  away  despond- 
ingly.  His  last  chance  of  getting  Annette  re- 
stored to  health  had  failed,  and  his  outlook  on 
life  was  very  blank  indeed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PATRICIAN  AND  PROLETARY. 

It  was  deep  mid-winter,  and  Colonel  Orpington 
was  at  home  at  his  house  in  Hill-street,  Ber- 
keley-square. Miss  Orpington  was  at  home  too, 
temporarily.  She  had  just  come  up  from  one  of 
the  charming  country-houses  where  she  and  her 
chaperone  had  "been  spending  Christmas,  and  in  a 
week's  time  she  was  ahout  to  rush  off  to  another 
charming  country-house,  where  she  would  meet 
the  same  people,  and  they  would  all  do  the  same 
things,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  This 
forthcoming  one  is  the  last  visit  she  will  pay  he- 
fore  her  marriage.  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring 
the  Yorkshire  baronet  with  money  is  to  claim  Miss 
Orpington  for  his  own  ;  meantime  the  interval 
between  the  two  visits  is  spent  by  the  young  lady 
in   shopping   and  ^visiting   during   the   day,  and 
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making  her  father  take  her  to  the  theatre  at 
night. 

Colonel  Orpington  accepts  the  position  with 
his  usual  complacency.  He  has  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  to  allow  very  few  things  indeed  to 
ruffle  him.  Even  the  fact  of  his  not  having  had 
any  answer  from  Fanny  Stafford  does  not  annoy 
him. 

"  A  younger  man,"  he  says  to  himself,  "would 
fret  and  fume,  and  get  in  a  deuce  of  a  stew.  What 
would  be  the  good  of  that  ?  It  would  not  make 
the  answer  come  any  quicker,  and  it  would  not 
have  any  effect  upon  the  girl's  decision  when  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  send  it.  I  am.  not  at 
all  sure  that  this  delay  is  not  rather  good  than 
otherwise.  My  heart  does  not  beat  quite  so  quickly 
as  it  did  five-and-twenty  years  since,  nor  does  the 
blood  tingle  in  my  veins  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
that  period,  and  I  can  afford  to  wait.  And  even 
if  the  young  lady  should  make  up  her  mind  to 
decline  my  proposition,  I  should  certainly  not 
commit  suicide,  though  I  confess  I  hope  she  may 
accept  it  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
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"  I  expect  that  this  house  will  be  deuced  dull 
after  Emily  marries.  I  should  have  to  get  a  cler- 
gyman's widow,  or  somebody  of  that  kind,  to  come 
and  be  housekeeper.  That  would  be  horribly  dull, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  have  all  the  expense 
of  keeping  this  place  up.  All  the  people  I  want 
to  entertain  I  could  have  at  the  club ;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  give  a  couple  of  ladies'  din- 
ners during  the  season — well,  they  can  be  done  at 
Greenwich  or  Richmond,  by  Hart  or  Ellis,  at  less 
expense  and  without  any  trouble.  I  think  I  should 
have  chambers  in  Piccadilly,  or  somewhere  there- 
abouts ;  and  then  that  other  little  arrangement 
would  suit  me  admirably,  provided  the  Paradise 
which  I  propose  to  establish  was  situated  within 
an  easy  drive  of  town. 

"  I  shall  have  to  lay  out  a  new  line  of  life  for 
myself,  I  think.  I  confess  I  don't  see  my  way  to 
what  Emily  said  the  other  night  about  my  being 
constantly  with  them.  She  is  a  very  nice  girl, 
and  Hawker's  a  good  fellow  in  his  way;  but  his 
place  is  a  deuced  long  way  off,  and  I  am  getting  a 
little  too  old  to  like  to  be  ' braced,'  as  they  call  it, 
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by  that  infernally  keen  air  that  sweeps  over  the 
Yorkshire  moors.  Besides,  they'll  he  having  chil- 
dren, and  that  kind  of  thing;  and  it  would  be  a 
confounded  nuisance  to  have  to  be  called  '  Grand- 
papa!' Ridiculous  position  for  a  man  of  my  ap- 
pearance !  So  that,  except  when  they  are  in  town, 
and  one  can  go  to  dinner,  or  to  her  box  at  the 
opera,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  I  don't  expect  I  shall 
see  much  of  them.  Grandpapa  !  by  Jove,  that 
would  be  positively  awful !" 

And  the  Colonel  rises  from  his  seat,  and  looks 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  poodles  his  hair,  and 
strokes  his  moustache,  and  is  eminently  satisfied 
with  his  appearance. 

It  is  in  the  breakfast-room  that  the  Colonel 
makes  these  remarks  to  himself.  Miss  Orpington 
has  not  yet  come  down.  She  has  announced  by  her 
maid  that  she  has  a  headache,  she  supposes  from 
the  close  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  the  previous 
evening,  and  is  taking  her  breakfast  in  bed.  The 
Colonel  has  finished  his  meal,  and  is  wondering 
what  he  will  do  with  himself.  He  strolls  to  the 
window,  and  looks  into  the  street,  which  is  thick 
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with  slush.  There  has  been  a  little  snow  early  in 
the  morning,  and  it  has  melted,  as  snow  does  nine 
times  out  of  ten  in  London,  and  has  been  left  to 
lie  where  it  melted,  as  it  always  is  in  London,  and 
the  result  is  a  universal  pool  of  slush  and  mud, 
a  couple  of  inches  deep.  The  Colonel  shakes  his 
head  and  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  turns  away. 
He  had  some  notion  of  going  for  a  ride,  but  he 
doesn't  see  the  fun  of  being  splashed  up  to  his  eyes, 
and  of  having  to  hold  damp  and  slippery  reins 
with  aching  fingers.  So  he  thinks  he  will  stroll 
down  to  the  club  and  look  through  the  papers,  and 
have  a  chat  with  anybody  who  may  be  available. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Orpington  enters  the 
room.  She  walks  up  to  her  parent,  who  is  stand- 
ing on  the  hearthrug,  and  turning  her  head,  pre- 
sents to  him  the  lobe  of  her  ear.  The  Colonel 
bestows  an  affectionate  embrace  on  this  portion 
of  his  daughter's  anatomy,  and  inquires  after  her 
headache. 

He  is  reassured  at  hearing  it  is  better.  Then 
Miss  Orpington  inquires,  "  AVho  is  the  person  in 
the  hall  ?" 
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"Person  in  the  hall!"  The  Colonel  has  not 
the  smallest  idea. 

"  There  is  a  person  in  the  hall,"  Miss  Orping- 
ton avers.  "  A  tradesman-looking  person — boot- 
maker, or  something  of  that  kind,  she  should 
think  from  his  appearance." 

Then  the  Colonel  gives  a  little  start,  and  re- 
members that  something  had  been  said  to  him 
about  half  an  hour  ago  about  somebody  wishing 
to  see  him. 

The  bell  is  rung,  and  inquiries  are  made  from 
the  servant  about  the  person  in  the  hall. 

A  mysterious  stranger,  who  declines  to  give 
his  name,  but  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  Colonel 
Orpington,  and  will  take  no  refusal.  Had  been 
waiting  there  half  an  hour,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  wait  on. 

Miss  Orpington  says,  "  How  very  odd  !"  The 
Colonel  raises  his  eyebrows,  and  ejaculates, 
"Deuced!"  then  tells  the  servant  to  show  the  mys- 
terious person  into  the  library;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes  he  himself  proceeds  thither. 

On  entering  the  room  Colonel  Orpington  per- 
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ceives  the  stranger  to  be  a  tall  good-looking  young 
man  belonging  to  the  middle-classes,  and  with  a 
curious  expression  on  his  face  which  reminds  the 
Colonel  of  some  one  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he 
cannot  immediately  recollect.  The  man,  who  is 
standing,  bows  at  the  Colonel's  entrance,  but  de- 
clines to  take  the  seat  to  which  he  is  motioned. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  I  believe?"  said  the 
Colonel  stiffly. 

He  had  committed  a  stretch  of  courtesy  by  in- 
viting a  young  man  obviously  in  the  commercial 
interest  to  take  a  seat,  and  was  somewhat  outraged 
at  finding  his  civility  not  appreciated. 

"  You  are  Colonel  Orpington  ?"  said  the  visi- 
tor. 

"  I  am.  I  understand  you  decline  to  give  your 
name." 

"For  the  present,  yes.  When  you  have  heard 
my  business,  if  you  do  not  by  that  time  guess  who 
I  am,  I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you." 

"Deuced  polite  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
Colonel  with  a  grin.  "  Perhaps  you'll  tell  me 
what  your  business  is.     Some  account  to  be  set- 
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tied,  I  suppose  ?  If  so,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  such  matters.  If  the  money  is  due, 
you  can  have  it  and  go." 

"  There  is  an  account  to  be  settled,"  said  the 
visitor;  "  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  that  you  sup- 
pose." 

He  spoke  very  quietly  but  very  earnestly ;  so 
earnestly  that  the  Colonel  leaned  forward  in  his 
seat  and  looked  at  him  with  an  attention  which  he 
had  hitherto  not  bestowed  upon  him. 

"  Is  this  a  plant  ?"  said  the  wily  old  warrior  to 
himself.  "  My  friend  here  looks  very  much  of  the 
outraged-brother  order ;  but  I  have  had  nothing 
of  that  kind  on  hand  for  years."  Then  aloud, 
"  What  is  your  business,  then  ?" 

"I  haYe  come  here,  Colonel  Orpington,  to 
appeal  to  your  feelings  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour." 

"Monstrous  good  of  }rou  to  take  the  trouble, 
I'm  sure,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  the  old  grin. 

"Hear  me  out  first,  and  then  say  what  you 
please,"  said  the  visitor.  "  Depend  upon  it,  I 
should  not  have  come  here  on  the  chance  of  sub- 
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mitting  myself  to  miscomprehension   and  indig- 
nity, if  I  had  not  some  adequate  motive." 

Again  the  Colonel  noticed  the  likeness  to 
some  one  in  this  man's  face,  and  again  he  failed 
to  trace  it  to  its  original. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  make  a  long  story  of 
what  I  have  to  say  ;  it  can  he  very  shortly  told. 
Yon  will  understand  me  at  once,  Colonel  Orping- 
ton, when  I  tell  you  that  my  name  is  Merton,  and 
that  I  am  the  brother  of  a  young  woman  with 
whom  you  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  com- 
munication." 

"  It  is  the  outraged-brother  business,  after 
all,"  said  the  Colonel  to  himself.  "  This  man 
has  found  his  sister  was  in  the  habit  of  occasion- 
ally coming  to  chambers ;  perhaps  has  learned  that 
I  occasionally  give  her  money ;  and  he  jumps  at 
once  to  a  wrong  conclusion." 

Then  looked  up  and  said,  "Well,  sir!" 

"You  have  made  my  sister  a  tool  for  a  most 
dishonourable  purpose.  You  have  caused  her  to  aid 
you  in  a  plot  against  one  of  her  own  sex,  her  friend, 
and  situated  much  as  she  might  have  been  herself." 
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"  By  Jove,"  muttered  the  Colonel  beneath  his 
breath,  "  I  was  wrong ;  he  is  on  the  other  tack  !" 

"I  do  not  presume  to  understand  how  you  had 
the  audacity — " 

"Sir!"  cried  the  Colonel. 

"  I  repeat  the  word — the  audacity  to  attempt 
to  induce  my  sister  to  become  a  spy,  and  some- 
thing worse  than  a  spy !  You  must  have  had 
greater  powers  of  perception  than  I  gave  you  credit 
for,  to  comprehend  that  you  could  offer  her  such  a 
post,  and  that  she  would  accept  it.  Of  her  part 
in  the  transaction  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say, 
nor  indeed  of  yours  so  far  as  she  is  concerned." 

"  That  being  the  case,  Mr. — Mr. — I  beg  your 
pardon  —  Merton,  perhaps  we  had  better  bring 
this  interview  to  an  end,"  said  the  Colonel,  rising 
to  his  feet.  "I  am  not  going  to  pick  words  with 
you  as  to  the  expression  which  you  have  chosen 
to  apply  to  the  commission  which  your  sister  exe- 
cuted for  me.  She  executed  and  was  paid  for  it, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"Not  yet,"  said  John  Merton.  "You  don't 
imagine  that  I  should  come  here,  in  the  present 
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day,  when  all  these  things  are  taken  for  granted, 
to  endeavour  to  wring  your  conscience  by  proving 
to  you  that  you  tempted  a  young  girl  to  do  a  dis- 
honest, disloyal,  and  dishonourable  act  ?  You 
don't  imagine  I  am  quixotic  enough  to  think  that 
even  if  you  listen  to  me  patiently,  what  I  said  to 
you  would  have  one  grain  of  effect  a  moment  after 
the  door  had  closed  upon  me  ?  You  don't  think 
I  am  a  missionary  from  the  lower  classes  come 
to  prate  to  the  upper  of  decency  and  honour  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  loud  high  key,  his  eyes  were 
flashing,  and  his  whole  face  was  lit  up  with  ex- 
citement. 

"  "What  my  sister  did  for  3*011  is  done  and 
ended  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  I  will  not 
give  you  the  excuse  for  a  smile  by  telling  you  that 
she  is  sorry  for  it  now,  and  sees  her  conduct  in  a 
light  in  which  she  did  not  before  perceive  it.  You 
do  smile,  and  I  know  why :  you  think  it  is  easy  to 
profess  repentance  when  the  deed  has  been  done 
and  the  reward  paid.  You  paid  to  my  sister  at 
various  times  sums  amounting  to  thirty  pounds. 
In  this  envelope,"  laying  one  on  the  table,  '-are 
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three  ten-pound  notes.     So  far,  Colonel  Orping- 
ton, we  are  quits." 

The  Colonel  sat  still,  with  his  eves  intently 
fixed  on  his  visitor.  As  he  remained  silent,  John 
Merton  proceeded : 

"  I  wish  the  other  matter  could  be  as  easily 
settled.  But  in  this  I  meet  you  on  even  terms  : 
in  the  other  I  come  as  a  suppliant." 

The  Colonel's  face  became  a  little  more  hard, 
and  he  sat  a  little  more  erectly  in  his  chair,  as  he 
heard  these  last  words. 

"  Through  my  sister's  aid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, you  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Stafford. 
Well,"  he  continued,  as  he  noticed  a  motion  of 
protest  on  the  Colonel's  part,  "you  may  not 
actually  have  made  her  acquaintance  —  that,  I 
believe,  commenced  at  the  place  where  she  was 
employed  —  but  it  Was  through  my  sister's  aid 
that  you  knew  of  her,  that  you  learned  all  about 
her,  and  that  you  found  out  she  was  likely 
to  swallow  the  gilded  bait  by  which  even  now 
you  are  endeavouring  to  secure  her.  "When 
a    man    in   your    position    pays   attention   to    a 
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girl  in  hers,  it  can  be  but  with  one  meaning  and 
intention.  Whether  Miss  Stafford  knew  that  or  not, 
during  these  last  few  months  in  which  you  have 
been  constantly  hanging  about  her,  I  cannot  say: 
but  she  knows  it  now;  for  you  yourself  have 
placed  it  before  her  in  language  impossible  to 
be  misunderstood." 

"Look  here,  sir!"  cried  the  Colonel,  starting 
forward. 

"  Wait  and  hear  me,  sir,"  said  John  Merton; 
"  you  must,  you  shall !  I  told  you  I  was  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  indignity,  to  endure  your  sneers 
and  sarcasms.  I  would  not  have  put  myself  in 
the  way  of  them  for  my  sister's  sake;  but  I  would 
for  Fanny  Stafford." 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  the  Colonel  to  himself,  "a 
lover  instead  of  brother  ;  greater  virtuous  indig- 
nation, infinitely  more  savage,  but  with  less  claim 
to  show  it." 

"I  have  known  her,"  continued  John  Merton, 
"for  some  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  I  have  loved  her  all  the  time." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Colonel  complacently. 
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"I  told  you  I  was  prepared  for  sneers,"  said 
John;  "  I  shall  not  shrink  from  avowing  to  you 
even  that  mine  has  been  a  hopeless  passion  ;  that, 
after  hearing  it  a  long,  long  time  in  silence,  I 
took  courage  to  speak  to  Miss  Stafford,  and  re- 
ceived a  definite  and  unmistakable  dismissal. 
You  will  glory  in  that  avowal,  because  you  will 
think  it  increases  the  chances  that  the  answer 
for  which  you  are  waiting  will  be  a  favourable 
one.  I  know  you  are  waiting  for  such  an  answer. 
You  see  I  know  all." 

"You  seem  to  be  devilish  well  posted  up," 
growled  the  Colonel,  "certainly." 

"I  don't  think  that  her  rejection  of  me  would 
influence  Miss  Stafford  one  way  or  the  other  in 
this  matter ;  I  put  myself  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Though  her  answer  will  have  a  certain 
effect  on  my  future  life,  I  by  no  means  come  here 
as  a  desponding  lover  to  implore  any  leniency 
towards  himself  from  his  rival — " 

"  I  should  think  not,"  observed  the  Colonel 
parenthetically. 

"  The  leniency  I  would  implore  must  be  exer- 
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cised  towards  her.  I  come  to  you,  not  as  a  Chris- 
tian man  to  show  you  the  sin  you  contemplate, 
and  to  implore  you  to  avoid  its  commission;  for 
I  have  not  the  right  to  do  so,  nor  would  it  be  of 
the  least  avail ;  I  know  that  perfectly.  I  simply 
come  to  ask  you  to  spare  her,  just  to  spare  her." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, with  his  baleful  grin.  "  You  are  the  young 
warrior  who  rescues  the  damsel  from  the  giant's 
castle,  and  in  gratitude  the  damsel — though  she 
did  not  care  for  him  before  —  of  course  bestows 
her  hand  on  him,  and  they  live  happy  ever  after." 

"No,  by  my  solemn  soul,  no  !  In  all  human 
probability  I  shall  never  set  eyes  upon  Miss  Staf- 
ford again ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  that  some 
honest  man's  home  was  cheered  by  her  presence, 
some  honest  man's  children  called  her  mother, 
although  such  happiness  is  not  in  store  for  me." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"I  have  let  you  run  on  to  a  certain  length  with- 
out interrupting  you,  because  you  explained  at 
once  that  you  wished  to  talk  off  straight  away. 
But  I  think  now  I  must  pull  you  up,  if  }'ou  please. 
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You  have  made  out  a  very  pretty  story,  hanging 
well  together,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ;  and  I  have 
not  contradicted  you,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  lying,  and  I  don't  choose  to  stoop  even  to  what 
is  called  prevarication.  So,  supposing  we  take  all 
this  for  granted,  I  say  to  you,  '  Why  don't  you 
speak  to  the  young  lady  herself?  The  matter 
rests  with  her;  it  is  she  who  has  to  decide  it.' 
I  shall  not  appear  in  George- street  with  a  band 
of  freebooters  to  carry  her  off,  nor  will  she  be 
seized  upon  by  any  men  in  black  masks  as  she 
walks  home  to  her  lodgings.  This  is  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  such  actions 
are  not  common.  A  simple  yes  or  no  is  all  she 
has  to  say,  and  the  affair  is  entirely  in  her  hands.*' 
' '  I  told  you  at  once  that  I  did  not  deny  your 
perspicacity  in  reading  character.  You  showed 
it  in  your  selection  of  my  sister  as  your  agent ; 
you  show  it  farther  in  your  selection  of  Miss 
Stafford — "  here  John  Merton's  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper,  and  he  spoke  through  his  teeth — "  to 
be  what  you  propose  to  make  her.  You  know 
that   you   have   exactly   gauged    the    mind    and 
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temperament  of  this  girl ;  that,  strong-minded  in 
some  things,  she  is  weak  in  others;  vain,  too 
sensitive  and  too  refined  for  the  people  with  whom 
she  is  brought  into  contact,  and  longing  for  luxu- 
ries which,  while  they  are  denied  to  her,  she  sees 
other  people  enjoy." 

"I  must  reciprocate  your  compliment  about 
the  knowledge  of  character,  Mr.  Merton,"  said 
the  Colonel;  "your  description  of  Miss  Stafford 
appears  to  me  quite  exact." 

"Knowing  this,  you  know  equally  well,"  con- 
tinued John  Merton,  "that  she  is  the  style  of 
person  to  be  caught  by  the  temptations  which 
you  have  thought  fit  to  offer  her;  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  her  hesitation  in  deciding  on  your 
proposition  is  simply  caused  by  the  small  rem- 
nants of  the  influence  of  proper  bringing-up  and 
self-respect  struggling  with  her  wishes  and  in- 
clinations." 

"If  Miss  Stafford's  wishes  and  inclinations 
prompt  her  to  do  what  I  am  asking  her  to  do,  I 
really  cannot  see  why  I  should  be  expected, to  con- 
sent to  thwart  them  and  upset  my  own  plans." 
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"  Colonel  Orpington,"  said  John  Merton  stern- 
ly, "I  have  told  you  that  I  would  not  pretend 
to  thrust  the  religious  side  of  this  question  upon 
you ;  and  in  return  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon 
you  to  drop  this  society  jargon,  and  let  us  talk 
this  matter  out  as  men.  I  will  make  this  con- 
cession to  your  vanity  :  I  will  tell  you  I  fully 
believe  that  Miss  Stafford's  future  fate  is  in  your 
hands ;  that  if  you  choose  to  persist  in  the  offer 
which  you  have  made  to  her,  or  rather  if  you  do 
not  actually  withdraw  it,  she  will  become  some- 
thing so  degraded  that  I,  who  love  her  so,  would 
sooner  see  her  dead." 

"  Look  here,  my  good  sir,"  interrupted  the 
Colonel  impatiently,  "you  were  good  enough  to 
talk  about  my  using  '  society  jargon  ;'  I  must 
trouble  you  to  drop  the  language  of  the  penny  rom- 
ances. What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  '  some- 
thing so  degraded'  ?  If  Miss  Stafford  accepts  my 
propositions,  she  will  have  everything  she  wants." 

"  Will  she?"  said  John  Merton  quickly.  "  Will 
she  have  your  name  ?  or,  even  supposing  she  makes 
use  of  it,  will  she  have  any  lawful  right  to  do  so  ? 
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Will  she  have  the  companionship  of  honest  wo- 
men, the  friendship  of  honest  men  ?" 

"  She  will  have,  what  is  a  deuced  sight  better, 
the  envy  of  pretty  women  and  the  companionship 
of  pleasant  fellows,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  You  meet  my  earnestness  with  flippancy," 
said  John  Merton.  "  I  know  Fanny  Stafford,  and, 
with  all  her  vanity  and  all  her  love  of  luxury, 
I  know  that  after  a  time  the  life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  her.  Her  proud  spirit  would  never 
brook  the  stares  which  would  greet  her,  and  the 
whisperings  which  would  follow  her  progress.  Xo 
amount  of  money  at  her  command  would  make 
up  to  her  for  that." 

"  I  still  think  that  this  is  a  matter  for  Miss 
Stafford's  decision,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  You 
really  cannot  expect  me  to  place  before  her  all 
the  disadvantages  of  my  own  offer  in  the  strong 
light  in  which  you  review  them." 

John  Merton  paused  a  moment ;  then  he  said, 

"I  will  not  take  up  more  than  five  minutes 
more  of  your  time,  Colonel  Orpington,  but  I  should 
like  just  to  discuss  this  question  perhaps  rather 
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more  from  your  point  of  view.  What  I  have 
hitherto  mentioned,  you  say  concerns  Miss  Staf- 
ford ;  but  now  about  yourself.  Supposing  events 
to  follow  as  you  have  proposed — " 

"  As  I  have  every  expectation  they  will,"  said 
the  Colonel,  pleasantly  smiling. 

"You  have  a  right  to  that  expectation,"  said 
John.  "Well,  supposing  they  so  fall  out,  you 
are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  expect  that 
your — well,  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  lo\e 
for  Miss  Stafford  will  last  for  ever." 

"  It  will  be  uncommonly  unlike  any  other  love 
if  it  did,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Exactly;  it  will  run  its  course  and  die  out, 
as  similar  passions  have,  I  should  imagine,  ex- 
pired in  previous  years.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  then?" 

"  I  decline  to  anticipate  such  a  state  of  affairs," 
said  the  Colonel ;   "  sufficient  for  the  day — " 

"  Exactly,"  said  John  Merton  ;  "  only  in  this 
case  the  evil  once  done  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
rest  of  your  days  on  earth.  Do  you  imagine  that 
a  girl  of  Fanny  Stafford's  proud  temperament  would 
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condescend  to  accept  anything  at  your  hands, 
when  she  knew  that  your  feelings  for  her  had 
died  out,  and  that  you  were  probably  spreading 
for  another  woman  exactly  the  same  nets  into 
which  she  had  been  entrapped?  I  know  her 
well  enough  to  be  certain  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, she  would  refuse  not  merely  to  be  sup- 
ported by  you,  but  even  to  see  you.  What  would 
become  of  her  then  ?  She  would  take  to  suicide, 
the  usual  resort  of  her  class." 

"  Most  likely  she  would  take  to  suicide,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  If  she  did,"  said  John  Merton  very  sternly, 
taking  a  step  in  advance,  and  bringing  down  his 
hand  upon  the  table  at  which  the  Colonel  was 
sitting,  "I  don't  suppose  her  death  would  lie 
heavily  upon  your  soul ;  but  I  would  make  you 
answer  for  it,  so  help  me  God  !" 

"By  George,  do  you  threaten  me,  sir?"  said 
the  Colonel,  springing  to  his  feet.  The  next  in- 
stant he  sank  easily  back  into  his  chair,  saying, 
"  Pshaw  !  the  thing  is  too  preposterous  ;  you  don't 
imagine  I  could  fight  you  ?" 
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"I  had  no  such  idea,  Colonel  Orpington;  but 
what  I  threatened  just  now  I  would  carry  out. 
If  this  girl  becomes  your  victim,  and  if  that  result 
which  I  have  just  foreshadowed,  and  which  seems 
to  me  inevitable,  should  ensue,  I  will  take  care 
that  your  name  is  dragged  before  the  public  as 
the  girl's  seducer  and  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  These 
are  not  very  moral  times,  but  the  gay  Lothario 
stamp  of  man  is  rather  laughed  at  nowadays, 
especially  when  he  has  not  the  excuse  of  youth 
for  his  folly ;  and  when  mixed  up  with  his  folly 
there  are  such  awkward  episodes  as  desertion  and 
suicide,  people  no  longer  laugh  at  him,  they  cut 
him.  The  newspapers  write  articles  about  him ; 
and  his  friends,  who  are  doing  the  same  thing 
themselves,  but  do  not  labour  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  found  out,  shake  their  heads 
and  are  compelled  to  give  him  up.  From  all 
I  have  heard  of  you,  Colonel  Orpington,  you  are 
far  too  fond  of  society  and  too  great  a  favourite 
in  it  to  risk  being  treated  in  such  a  manner  for 
such  a  temporary  amusement." 

"If  you  have  heard  anything  of  me,  sir,"  said 
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the  Colonel,  rising  in  a  rage,  "  you  may  liave  heard 
that  I  never  brook  confounded  impertinence,  and 
I'm  d— d  if  I  stand  it  any  longer  !  I  will  trouble 
you  to  leave  this  house  at  once,  and  never  let  me 
set  eyes  on  you  again,"  he  added,  ringing  the  bell. 
"I  trust  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  come 
across  you,  Colonel  Orpington,''  said  John  Merton 
firmly;  "whether  I  do  or  not,  entirely  rests  upon 
yourself.  Depend  upon  it,  that  I  shall  hold  to 
everything  I  have  said,  and  that  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  carrying  out  what  I  have  fully  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  on  account  of  any  menaces/' 

He  bowed  slightly  to  the  Colonel,  turned  round, 
and  slowly  walked  from  the  room. 

Left  to  himself,  the  Colonel  took  to  pacing  up 
and  down  the  library  with  great  strides.  He  was 
evidently  labouring  under  great  annoyance  ;  he  bit 
his  lips  and  tossed  his  head  in  the  air,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself  as  he  walked  up  and  down. 

"  That  fellow  struck  the  right  note  at  last," 
he  said.  "  Insolent  brute  !  All  that  palaver 
about  honest  man's  fireside,  and  children  calling 
her  mother,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  one  has  heard 
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a  thousand  times ;  but  if  all  happened  as  he  pro- 
phesied— and  I  confess  it  is  the  usual  ending  to 
such  things — and  he  made  a  row  as  he  threatened, 
it  would  he  deuced  unpleasant.  He  is  right  about 
the  Lothario  business  being  over ;  and  more  than 
right  about  people  grinning  at  you  when  you  are 
mixed  up  in  such  matters  at  fifty  years  of  age. 
And  if  it  were  to  come  to  what  he  suggested, 
death  and  that  land  of  thing,  there  would  proba- 
bly be  a  great  row.  Those  infernal  newspaper  para- 
graphs about  the  heartless  seducer — they  don't 
like  those  things  at  the  Court  or  the  Horseguards; 
and  then  one  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  clubs  and  that  kind  of  thing.  By  Jove,  it's 
worth  considering  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle,  after  all !" 

At  that  moment  Miss  Orpington  entered. 

"  Who  was  that  person,  papa  ?"  said  she.  "  I 
thought  I  heard  you  speak  quite  angrily  to  him." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "he 
was  a  very  impertinent  and  unmannerly  person 
from — from  those  confoundedly  troublesome  slate- 
quarries  and  lead-mines  in  South  Wales." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

daisy's  letter. 

Left  to  himself,  without  George  Wainwright  to 
listen  to  his  complaints,  to  afford  him  consolation, 
or  even  to  do  him  good  by  the  administration  of 
the  rough  tonic  of  his  advice,  Paul  Derinzy  had  a 
very  bad  time  of  it.  His  attendance  at  the  office 
was  exceedingly  irregular;  and  when  he  was  there 
he  was  so  preoccupied  and  distrait,  that  he  would 
not  look  after  his  work ;  which  accordingly,  there 
being  no  George  Wainwright  to  stay  after  hours 
and  pull  it  up,  went  hopelessly  into  arrears.  The 
good  old  chief,  Mr.  Courtney,  always  inclined  to 
be  kind  and  indulgent,  and  more  especially  dis- 
posed to  civility  since  he  had  been  to  dine  with 
Paul's  people  in  Queen -Anne -street  (where  he 
found  the  Captain  "  a  devilish  gentleman-like  fel- 
low, sir ;  far  superior  to  the  men  of  the  present 
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day,  with  a  re-markable  fund  of  anecdote"),  had 
his  patience  and  his  temper  very  much  tried  by 
his  young  friend's  peculiar  proceedings ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  other  occupants  of  the  principal 
registrar's  room,  Mr.  William  Dunlop's  life  was 
pretty  nearly  harried  out  of  him. 

"If  the  arrival  of  my  people  in  town  were  to 
render  me  as  wretched  as  the  arrival  of  P.  D.'s 
people  has  rendered  P.  D.,"  observed  Mr.  Dunlop 
in  confidence  to  a  brother  clerk,  "  I  should  begin 
to  think  it  was  not  a  bad  thing  being  a  norphan. 
I  have  often  thought,  Simmons,  that  I  could  have 
done  the  young-heir  business  in  doublet  and  trunk- 
hose — no,  that  is  the  spirit-stirring  song  of  the 
'  Old  English  gentleman' — the  young -heir  busi- 
ness, smiling  from  the  top  of  the  steps  on  the  as- 
sembled tenantry,  vide  Frith,  Pi. A.,  his  picture  of 
'  Coming  of  Age,'  to  be  had  cheap  as  an  Art- 
Union  print.  But  if  to  become  moped  and  melan- 
choly, to  decline  to  go  odd  man  for  b.  and  s.,  and 
to  tell  people  who  propose  the  speculation  to  '  go 
to  the  devil' — if  that  is  to  be  the  result  of  having 
people  and  being  heir  to  a  property  in  Dorsetshire, 
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my  notion  is,  that  I  would  sooner  serve  her  Ma- 
jesty at  two-forty,  rising  to  three-fifty  at  yearly 
increments  of  twenty,  and  be  free  !" 

There  was  no  doubt  that  there  were  grounds 
for  Mr.  Dunlop's  complaints.  Paul  not  merely 
did  not  attend  to  his  work,  but  his  manner,  which, 
from  its  brightness  and  courtesy,  had  in  the  old 
days  won  him  troops  of  friends  and  rendered  him 
everywhere  sought  for  and  popular,  was  now  morose 
and  forbidding.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this, 
and  consequently  went  very  little  into  society.  To 
Queen-Anne-street  he  only  went  when  he  was  ab- 
solutely obliged ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  decently  remain  away  any  longer; 
but  even  then  his  visits  were  very  short,  and  his 
mother  found  him  absent  and  preoccupied.  He 
had,  however,  taken  sufficient  notice  of  what  was 
passing  around  him  to  remark  the  maidenly  deli- 
cacy, imbued  with  true  feminine  tact,  with  which 
Annette  asked  news  of  George  Wainwright,  and 
the  hard  struggle  which  she  made  to  conceal  her 
disbelief  of  the  stories  which  he,  Paul,  invented 
to  account  for  his  friend's  absence. 
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He  had  not  seen  Daisy  for  the  last  fortnight. 
When  last  they  met  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  meet  as  usual  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
But  two  days  after,  Paul  received  a  little  note  from 
her,  saying  that,  owing  to  Madame  Clarisse's  ab- 
sence, her  trouble  and  responsibility  were  so  great 
that  she  could  not  possibly  leave  the  business  to 
take  care  of  itself  for  ever  so  short  a  time.  She 
would  let  him  know  as  soon  as  the  possible  slack- 
ness of  work  permitted  her  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  meeting  him  in  the  gardens,  and  she  was 
his  affectionate  D. 

Paul  did  not  like  the  tone  of  this  letter.  It 
was  certainly  much  cooler  than  that  of  any  of  the 
little  notes — there  were  but  very  few  of  them — 
which  he  had  received  from  Daisy  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  acquaintance.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  excuse  one  bit.  Even  in  the  height 
of  the  season  she  had  always  managed  to  get  out 
and  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Then,  as  to  Madame  Clarisse's  absence  and 
Daisy's  consequent  responsibility,  did  not  the  very 
fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  prove  that 
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she  was  her  own  mistress,  and  able  to  dispose  of 
her  own  time  as  she  pleased  ? 

There  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
Paul  thought,  which  he  had  not  yet  fathomed. 
There  was  a  change  in  her ;  that  could  not  be 
denied — a  strange  inexplicable  change.  The  girl 
he  met  on  his  return  from  the  country,  and  who 
came  to  him  listlessly,  with  an  evident  air  of  pre- 
occupation, which  she  endeavoured  to  hide,  and 
with  an  assumed  air  of  pleasure  at  his  return, 
which  was  so  ill-assumed  as  to  be  very  easily  seen 
through,  was  a  totally  different  being  from  the 
loving,  teasing,  half-coy,  half-wayward  girl  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him. 

Paul  set  himself  to  work  to  trace  the  com- 
mencement of  this  change,  and  after  long  cogi- 
tation decided  that  it  must  have  been  worked 
during  his  absence.  What  caused  it,  then  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  arose  from  no  fault  of  his.  He  could  not 
charge  himself  in  the  slightest  degree  with  neglect 
of  her.  He  had  written  to  her  constantly,  freely, 
and  lovingly.  He  had  gone  away  protesting  against 
his  enforced  absence ;  his  letters  had  been  filled 
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with  joyous  expectation  of  renewed  delight  at  meet- 
ing her  again ;  and  when  he  had  met  her,  the 
warmth  of  his  passion  for  her,  so  far  from  being 
diminished  one  jot,  had  increased  and  expanded. 
So  that  the  alteration  of  their  position  towards 
each  other  which  had  so  evidently  come  about  was 
her  doing,  and  not  his. 

In  his  self-examination  Paul  went  through  all 
the  different  phases  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had 
been  actuated  towards  this  girl.  He  recalled  to 
himself  how  that  at  first,  dazzled  and  captivated 
by  her  beauty,  he  had  only  thought  of  making  her 
acquaintance,  without  the  idea  of  any  definite  end; 
how  that  end  had  in  his  mind  soon  taken  a  form 
which,  though  not  unnatural  in  a  young  man  care- 
lessly brought  up,  and  living  the  loose  life  which 
he  then  led,  he  now  blushed  to  recall.  He  recol- 
lected the  grave  displeasure  quietly  but  firmly 
expressed  by  Daisy  when  she  saw,  as  she  very 
speedily  did,  the  position  which  he  proposed  for 
her.  And  then  his  mind  dwelt  on  that  delicious 
period  when  there  was  no  question  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  future,  when  they  enjoyed  and  lived 
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in  the  present,  and  it  was  sufficient  and  all  in  all 
to  them. 

That  was  the  state  in  which  they  were  when 
they  parted  ;  what  was  their  condition  now  ? 
Daisy's  manner  was  cold  and  preoccupied ;  all  the 
brightness  and  light,  all  pretty  ways  and  affec- 
tionate regards  which  she  had  displayed  for  him 
during  the  summer,  seemed  to  have  died  out  with 
the  summer's  heat,  and  Paul  felt  that  he  stood  to 
her  in  a  far  more  distant  position  than  that  which 
he  had  occupied  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance. 

He  had  his  hold  to  establish  on  her  then,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  was  not  without  hope  or  encourage- 
ment. Now  he  had  neither  to  cheer  him,  and  the 
work  was  all  to  be  done  again.  Good  God,  what 
did  she  require  of  him  !  He  would  willingly  brave 
the  open  frowns  and  whispered  hints  of  society,  of 
which  he  had  at  one  time  stood  in  such  mortal 
fear,  and  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  make  her 
his  wife.  She  knew  this.  Since  his  return  he 
had  plainly  told  her  so;  but  the  declaration  had 
not  merely  failed  in  obtaining  a  definite  answer 
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from  her,  but  had  made  no  difference  in  her  man- 
ner towards  him.  He  had  argued  with  her,  scolded 
her,  tasked  her  with  the  change,  and  implored  her 
to  let  him  know  the  reason  of  it;  but  he  had  ob- 
tained no  satisfactory  reply. 

"  It  was  his  fancy,"  she  said ;  "  she  was  exactly 
the  same  as  when  they  had  parted.  The  life  which 
he  had  been  leading  at  home  had  evidently  had  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  him.  She  had  always  feared 
his  return  to  'his  people,'  of  whom  he  thought  so 
much,  and  with  whom  he  was  so  afraid  of  bringing 
her  into  contact." 

Good  heavens,  why  twit  him  with  that  past 
and  bygone  folly  !  Had  he  not  offered  to  set  these 
people  at  defiance,  and  to  make  her  his  wife  ? — 
could  he  do  more  ? 

She  replied  very  quietly  that  she  did  not  want 
any  family  rupture  on  her  account,  and  that  as  to 
the  question  of  their  marriage,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  any  hurry  in  that  matter;  and  indeed  they 
had  very  much  better  wait  until  they  had  proved 
that  they  were  more  thoroughly  suitable  to  each 
other. 
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And  then  Paul  Derinzy  chafed  against  his 
chain  and  longed  to  break  it,  but  dared  not.  He 
complained  bitterly  enough  of  her  bad  treatment 
of  him,  but  he  loved  her  too  dearly  to  renounce 
the  chance  of  bringing  her  into  a  better  frame  of 
mind,  and  restoring  to  himself  the  darling  Daisy 
of  his  passionate  worship. 

He  had  no  one  in  whom  he  could  confide,  no 
one  whose  advice  he  could  seek,  in  this  crisis  of 
his  life.  George  Wainwright  was  away ;  and  to 
whom  else  could  he  turn  ?  Although  he  and  his 
mother  were  in  their  way  very  fond  of  each  other, 
there  had  never  been  any  kind  of  confidence  be- 
tween them — certainly  not  that  confidence  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  lay  bare  his  heart 
before  her,  and  ask  for  her  counsel  and  conso- 
lation. Mrs.  Derinzy  was  essentially  a  worldly 
woman,  and  Paul  knew  perfectly  that  she  would 
scout  the  idea  of  his  marrying,  as  she  considered, 
beneath  him  ;  and  instead  of  pouring  balm  into 
his  wounded  spirit,  would,  after  her  fashion,  try 
to  cicatrise  the  hurt  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
had  a  fortunate  escape  from  an  unworthy  alliance. 
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His  father,  long  trained  in  habits  of  obedience, 
would  have  repeated  his  wife's  opinion.  Had  he 
been  allowed  to  give  his  own,  it  would  have  been 
flavoured  with  that  worldly  wisdom  of  which  he 
was  so  proud,  and  would  probably  have  been  to 
the  effect  that,  however  one  treated  young  per- 
sons in  that  position  of  life,  one  certainly  did 
not  marry  them,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly 
imagine  any  son  of  his  doing  anything  so  infer- 
nally stupid. 

Those  who  had  known  Paul  Derinzy  as  the 
light-hearted,  light-headed  young  man  of  society, 
enjoying  himself  in  every  possible  way,  extracting 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  every  hour 
of  his  life,  and  allowing  no  sense  of  responsibility 
to  weigh  upon  him,  would  hardly  have  recognised 
him  in  the  pale  care-worn  man  with  hollow  cheeks 
who  might  be  seen  occasionally  eating  his  solitary 
dinner  at  the  club,  but  who  never  joined  the  gay 
circle  in  the  smoking-room,  or  was  to  be  found  in 
any  of  those  haunts  of  pleasure  which  formerly  lie 
had  so  assiduously  frequented.  With  Daisy  always 
in  his  mind,  he  had  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
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moon  about  those  places  where  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  her. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  would  walk  for 
hours  up  and  down  George-street,  in  front  of 
Madame  Clarisse's  house,  sometimes  fancying  he 
recognised  Daisy's  reflection  on  the  window-blind, 
and  then  being  half  tempted  to  rush  across  and 
seek  admission  to  her  at  any  cost.  And  he  would 
go  down  to  the  spot  in  Kensington-gardens — now 
a  blank  desert  of  misery — and  wander  up  and 
down,  picturing  to  himself  the  delightful  summer 
lounging  there,  and  recalling  every  item  of  the 
conversation  which  had  then  been  held. 

One  day,  one  Saturday  half-holiday,  Paul,  who 
had  not  heard  from  George  Wainwright  for  some 
days,  had  been  up  to  the  Doctor's  establishment 
to  inquire  whether  any  news  had  been  received 
of  his  friend,  and  having  been  replied  to  in  the 
negative,  he  was  listlessly  returning  to  town,  when 
the  old  fascination  came  upon  him,  and  he  struck 
up  past  Kensington  Palace  with  the  intention  of 
lingering  for  a  fewmoments  in  the  familiar  spot. 
He  was  idling  along,  chewing  the  cud  of  a  fancy 
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which  was  far  more  bitter  than  sweet,  when  his 
desultory  footsteps  came  to  a  halt  as  he  caught 
sight  of  a  couple  in  front  of  him. 

A  man  and  woman  walking  side  by  side  in 
conversation.  Their  backs  were  towards  him,  but 
he  recognised  Daisy  in  an  instant.  The  man  was 
tall  and  of  a  good  figure,  and  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man, but  Paul  could  not  see  his  face.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  rush  towards  them,  but  better 
sense  prevailed.  His  was  not  the  nature  to  play 
the  spy ;  so,  with  a  smothered  groan,  he  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps. 

There  was  an  end  of  it,  then.  At  last  he  had 
comprehended  the  full  extent  of  his  misery.  All 
that  he  had  feared  had  come  to  pass,  and  more. 
She  had  thrown  him  over,  and  he  had  seen  her 
walking  with  another  man  in  the  very  place  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  rendered  sacred  to  him 
by  the  recollection  of  their  meetings  there. 

There  was  an  end  of  it ;  but  he  would  let  her 
know  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  her 
treachery  and  baseness.  He  would  go  to  the  club 
at  once,  and  write  to  her,  telling  her  all  he  had 
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seen.  He  would  not  reproach  her — he  thought  he 
would  leave  that  to  her  own  conscience  ;  he  would 
only — he  did  not  know  what  he  would  do ;  his 
legs  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  him,  his  head  was 
whirling  round,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  should 
fall  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

When  he  reached  the  Park-gates — and  how  he 
reached  them  he  never  knew — he  called  a  cab, 
and  drove  to  the  club.  He  was  hurrying  through 
the  hall,  when  the  porter  stopped  him  and  handed 
to  him  a  letter.  It  was  from  Daisy.  Paul's  heart 
beat  high  as  the  well-known  writing  met  his  view. 
He  took  it  with  him  to  the  writing-room,  which 
was  fortunately  empty,  and  sitting  himself  at  the 
writing-table,  laid  the  letter  before  him.  He  was 
uncertain  whether  he  would  open  it  or  not.  "What- 
ever it  might  contain  would  be  unable  to  do  away 
with  the  fact  which  he  had  so  recently  witnessed 
with  his  own  eyes. 

No  excuse  could  possibly  explain  away  the 
disloyalty  with  which  she  had  treated  him.  It 
would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  return  the  letter 
unopened.     But  then  there  might  be  something 
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in  it  which  in  future  time  he  might  regret  not  to 
have  seen  ;  some  possible  palliation  of  her  offence, 
some  expression  of  regret  or  softening  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  be- 
trayed him.  And  then  Paul  opened  the  letter, 
and  read  as  follows  : 

' "  My  dear  Paul, — I  do  not  think  you  will  be 
surprised  at  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  ;  and 
I  try  to  hope  that  you  will  not  be  very  much 
annoyed  at  it.  I  knew  that  it  must  come  very 
shortly,  and  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  I  could 
to  prepare  you  for  the  news. 

"  The  pleasant  life  which  we  have  been  leading 
for  the  last  few  months,  Paul — and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  disguise  my  knowledge  that  it  has  been 
pleasant  to  you,  any  more  than  I  shrink  from  ac- 
knowledging that  it  has  been  most  delightful  to 
me — has  come  to  an  end,  and  we  must  never  meet 
again.  This  should  be  no  tragic  ending :  there 
should  be  no  shriek  of  woe  or  exclamations  of  re- 
morse, or  mutual  taunts  and  invectives.  It  is 
played  out,  that  is  all ;  it  has  run  down,  and  come 
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naturally  to  a  full-stop,  and  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  set  it  going  again. 

"  I  can  understand  your  being  horribly  enraged 
when  you  first  read  this,  and  using  all  sorts  of 
strong  language  about  me,  and  vowing  vengeance 
against  me.  But  this  will  not  last ;  your  better 
sense  will  come  to  your  aid ;  in  a  very  little 
time  you  will  thank  me  for  having  released  you 
from  obligations  the  fulfilment  of  which  would 
have  brought  misery  on  your  life,  and  will  thank 
me  for  having  been  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  an 
action  which  was  very  pleasant  for  the  time  it 
lasted,  but  which  would  have  been  very  hopeless 
in  the  future.  For  my  part,  I  don't  reproach 
you,  Paul,  heaven  knows  ;  I  should  be  an  ingrate 
if  I  did. 

"You  have  always  treated  me  with  the  ten- 
derest  regard ;  and  only  very  lately  you  have  done 
me  the  highest  honour  which  a  man  can  do  a 
woman,  in  asking  her  to  become  his  wife.  Don't 
think  I  treat  this  offer  lightly,  Paul ;  don't  think 
I  am  not  keenly  alive  to  its  value,  as  showing  the 
affection,    if  nothing   else,    which   you   have,    or 
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rather  must  have  had,  for  me.  Do  not  think 
that  it  has  been  without  a  struggle  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  act  as  I  am  now  doing,  to 
write  the  letter  which  you  now  read. 

"  But  suppose  I  had  said  yes,  Paul;  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  the  exact  position  which  I  should 
have  occupied,  and  the  effect  which  my  occupancy 
of  that  position  would  have  had  on  your  future 
life.  It  was  not — I  do  not  say  this  with  any  in- 
tention of  wounding  you — it  was  not  until  you 
clearly  found  you  could  get  me  on  no  other  terms 
that  you  made  me  this  offer ;  and  though  probably 
you  will  not  allow  it  even  to  yourself,  you  must 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  after  a  while  you 
would  find  yourself  tied  to  a  wife  who  was  un- 
suited  to  you  in  many  ways,  and  by  marrying 
whom  you  had  alienated  your  family  from  you, 
and  disgraced  yourself  in  the  opinion  of  that 
world  which  you  now  profess  to  despise,  but 
of  whose  verdict  you  really  stand  in  the  greatest 
awe. 

"  And  then,  Paul,  it  would  be  one  of  two 
things  :  either  you  would  hold  to  me  with  a  dogged 
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defiance,  which  is  not  part  of  your  real  nature, 
but  which,  under  the  circumstances,  you  would 
cultivate,  feeling  yourself  to  be  a  martyr,  and  tak- 
ing care  to  let  me  know  that  you  felt  it — you  will 
deny  all  this,  Paul,  but  I  know  you  better  than 
yourself; — or  you  would  feel  me  to  be  a  clog  upon 
you,  and  leave  me  for  the  society  in  which  you 
could  forget  that,  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  a 
passing  passion,  you  had  laid  upon  yourself  a 
burden  for  life. 

"  What  but  misery  could  come  out  of  either 
of  these  two  results  ?  Under  both  of  them  we 
should  hate  each  other ;  for  I  confess  I  should 
not  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  enforced  companion- 
ship which  the  former  presupposes ;  and  under 
the  latter  I  should  not  merely  hate  you,  but  in 
all  probability  should  do  something  which  would 
bring  dishonour  on  your  name.  You  see,  I  speak 
frankly,  Paul;  but  I  do  so  for  the  best.  If  you 
had  been  equally  frank  with  me,  I  could  have  told 
you  long  since,  at  the  commencement  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, of  something  which  would  have  pre- 
vented our  ever  being  more  to  each  other  than  the 
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merest  acquaintances.  You  told  me  your  name 
was  Paul  Douglas  ;  you  disguised  from  me  that 
it  was  Paul  Derinzy.  Had  I  known  that,  I 
would  have  then  let  you  into  a  secret ;  I  would 
have  told  you  that  I  too  had  in  a  similar  manner 
heen  deceiving  you  by  passing  under  the  name  of 
Fanny  Stafford,  whereas  my  real  name  is  Fanny 
Stothard. 

"  Does  not  that  revelation  show  you  what  is 
to  come,  Paul  ?  Do  you  not  already  comprehend 
that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  holds  a 
menial  position  in  your  father's  house,  and  that 
this  fact  would  render  wider  yet  the  chasm  which 
yawns  between  our  respective  classes  in  society  ? 
You  do  not  imagine  that  your  mother  would  care- 
to  recognise  in  her  son's  wife  the  daughter  of  her 
servant,  or  that  I  should  particularly  like  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  family  in  which  my  cousin's 
waiting-woman  is  my  own  mother. 

"  I  ascertained  this  fact  in  sufficient  time  to 
have  made  it,  if  I  had  so  chosen,  the  ground  for 
putting  an  end  to  our  intimacy,  and  my  reason 
for  writing  this  letter ;  but  I  preferred  not  to  do 
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so,  Paul.  I  have  put  the  matter  plainly,  straight- 
forwardly, and  frankly ;  and  I  will  not  condescend 
to  ride  off  on  a  quibble,  or  to  pretend  that  I  have 
been  influenced  by  your  want  of  confidence  in 
withholding  your  name.  You  will  see — not  now 
perhaps,  but  in  a  very  little  time  —  that  I  have 
acted  for  the  best,  and  will  be  thankful  to  me  for 
the  course  which  I  have  taken. 

"  And  recollect,  Paul,  the  breach  between  us 
must  be  final — it  must  be  a  clean  cut ;  and  you 
must  not  think,  even  after  it  has  been  made,  that 
there  are  any  frayed  and  jagged  points  left  which 
are  capable,  at  some  time  or  another,  of  being 
reunited.  "We  have  seen  each  other  for  the  last 
time ;  we  have  parted  for  ever.  There  must  be 
no  question  of  any  interview  or  adieu  ;  wTe  are 
neither  of  us  of  such  angelic  tempers  that  we 
could  expect  to  meet  without  reproaches  and  high 
words ;  and  I,  at  all  events,  should  be  glad  in  the 
future  to  recall  the  last  loving  look  in  your  eyes, 
and  the  last  earnest  pressure  of  your  hand. 

"  And  that  mention  of  the  future  reminds  me, 
this    letter  is  the  last   communication  you  will 
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receive  from  me  ;  and  when  you  have  finished 
reading  it,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  some  one 
dead  and  passed  away.  If  by  chance  you  ever 
meet  me  in  the  street,  you  must  look  upon  me  as 
the  ghost  of  some  one  whom  you  once  knew,  and 
forbear  to  speak  to  me.  It  will  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  this ;  for,  God  knows,  I  shall  be 
no  more  like  the  Fanny  Stafford  whom  you  have 
known  than  the  Fanny  Derinzy  you  would  have 
made  me.  No  matter  what  I  am,  no  matter  what 
I  may  become,  you  will  have  ceased  to  have 
any  pretext  for  inquiring  into  my  state ;  and  I 
distinctly  forbid  your  attempting  to  interfere  with 
me  in  the  slightest  degree.  Does  that  sound 
harsh,  Paul  ?  I  do  not  mean  it  so ;  I  swear  I  do 
not  mean  it  so.  If  you  knew — but  you  do  not, 
and  never  shall.  You  are  hot  and  impetuous  and 
weak;  I  am  cool  and  clear-brained  and  strong- 
minded  :  you  look  only  at  the  present;  I  think  for 
the  future.  You  will  repeat  all  this  bitterly,  say- 
ing that  I  am  right,  and  that  my  conduct  plainly 
shows  I  know  exactly  how  to  describe  myself;  I 
know  you  will,  I  can  almost  hear  you  say  it.     I 
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half  wish  I  could  hear  you  say  anything,  so  that  I 
could  listen  to  your  dear  voice  once  again  ;  hut 
that  could- never  he. 

"  (rood-hye,  Paul !  At  some  future  time,  not 
very  long  hence,  when  all  this  has  blown  over, 
and  you  are  in  love  with,  and  perhaps  married  to,, 
some  one  else,  you  will  acknowledge  I  was  right, 
and  think  sometimes  not  unkindly  of  me.  But  I 
shall  never  think  of  you  again.  Once  more,  good- 
Dye,  Paul !  I  should  like  to  say,  God  hless  you  ! 
if  I  thought  such  a  prayer  from  me  would  he  of 
any  use." 

Paul  Derinzy  read  this  letter  through  twice, 
and  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  writing-room  hell  rang 
violently,  and  the  servant,  on  answering,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  an  old  gentleman  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  bending  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Mr. 
Derinzy,  whose  face  was  very  white,  whose  neck- 
cloth was  untied,  and  who  the  old  gentleman  said 
was  in  a  fit. 


CHAPTER  Til. 


RELENTING. 


When  George  Wainwright  left  the  presence  of 
the  strange  old  German  doctor,  upon  whom  he 
had  looked  with  an  almost  awful  anxiety,  a 
half  -  superstitious  hope,  it  was  with  an  acute 
sense  of  disappointment,  such  as  had  rarely 
stung  the  young  man's  ordinarily  placid  and  well- 
disciplined  mind.  He  had  the  profoundest  re- 
spect for  his  father's  opinion,  the  most  implicit 
reliance  on  his  father's  judgment ;  and  from  the 
sentence  which  pronounced  the  case  of  Annette 
hopeless,  except  under  those  conditions  whose 
fulfilment  he  now  found  it  impossible  to  procure, 
he  never  thought  of  appealing.  His  father — 
of  whose  science  in  theory,  of  whose  skill  in  prac- 
tice, his  own  experience  had  offered  him  innu- 
merable instances  —  had  told  him,  with  genuine 
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concern  and  with  true  sympathy,  rather  than 
the  more  formal  paternal  manner  it  was  the 
Doctor's  custom  to  exhibit  towards  his  son, 
that  this  one  only  hope  existed,  this  solitary 
chance  presented  itself.  He  had  caught  at  the 
hope ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  chance 
to  practice ;   and  he  had  failed. 

There  was  bitterness,  there  was  agony,  in  the 
conviction,  such  as  had' never  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  George  Wainwright  before,  though  life  had 
brought  him  some  of  those  experiences  which 
Mr.  Dunlop  was  wont  to  designate  as  "  twisters" 
too.  But  then  so  much  depends  on  the  direction, 
the  strength,  and  the  duration  of  the  "twist," 
and  there  are  some  so  easily  gotten  over. 

This,  however,  was  not  one  of  them;  and 
George's  heart  was  sorely  wrung.  The  pain  was 
directed  cunningly,  and  strongly  applied,  and  as 
for  its  duration — well,  George  believed,  as  we  all 
believe  when  suffering  is  very  keen  and  very  fresh, 
that  it  was  going  to  be  everlasting.  It  couldn't 
be  otherwise,  indeed,  in  the  sense  in  which  "  ever- 
lasting" applies  itself  to   this    mortal   individual 
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life;  for  did  it  not  mean  that  the  woman  he  loved, 
the  one  woman  he  really  loved  and  longed  for, 
was  doomed  for  her  term  of  terrestrial  existence 
to  the  saddest  of  all  destinies,  which  included 
utter  separation  from  him  ?  While  they  hoth 
lived,  if  that  fiat  should  remain  unaltered,  how 
should  his  sorrow  he  less  than  everlasting  ?  If 
it  be  true  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  trouble, 
and  sharp  trouble  too,  to  which  men  and  women 
do  become  accustomed,  of  a  surety  this  was  not 
one  of  them,  but  trouble  of  a  vital  kind,  full  of 
murmuring,  of  wretchedness,  and  regret.  So  long 
as  they  both  should  live — he  a  sane  man,  loving 
this  periodically-insane  woman  as  he  loved  her, 
with  a  strong  passionate  attachment,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  conservative  element  of  intellec- 
tual attraction — whence  should  the  alleviation 
come  ? 

George  Wainwright  liked  pain  as  little  as 
most  men  like  it;  and  as  he  turned  his  face  to- 
wards England,  discomfited  and  utterly  downcast, 
he  felt,  with  a  sardonic  morbidity  of  feeling,  that 
he  would  not  be  disinclined  now  to  exchange  his 
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capacity  of  suffering    and  his  steadiness  of  dis- 
position for  the   volage  fickleness  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  despise  in  many  of  his  associates. 
If  he  could  get  over  it,  it  would  he  much  better 
for  him,  and  no  worse  for  her,  he  thought ;  but 
the  next  true  and  fine  impulse  of  his  nature  re- 
buked the  foregoing,   and  made   him   prize    the 
sentiments  which  had  come  to  ennoble  his  life, 
to  check  its  selfishness  and  dissipate   its  ennui, 
though  by  the  substitution  of  pain.    And  for  her  ? 
He   had   seen   so   plainly,    so   unmistakably   the 
difference  in  Annette,  the  new  element  of  hope, 
anticipation,  and   enjoyment  which  her  affection 
for  him  had  brought  into  her  hitherto  darkened 
life,  that  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  common  sense 
failed  to  make  him  believe  she  would  be  the  better 
for  the   complete   severance  between  them  which 
reason  dictated  to  him  ought  to  be  the  upshot  of 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

"It  is  better  to  have  loved,"  he  repeated  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  moodily  in  the  railway-carriage 
on  his  return  journey,  unheeding  alike  the  trimly- 
cultivated  country  through  which  he  was  passing, 
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and  the  profusion  of  flimsy  literature,  journalistic 
and  other,  with  which  the  cushions  were  strewn 
— "  it  is  better  to  have  loved — "  And  then  he 
thought,  "  She  is  not  lost.  She  lives,  and  I  can 
see  her.  I  may  cheer  and  alleviate  her  life,  though 
it  may  never  he  blessed  with  union.  "When  the 
dark  days  come,  they  will  be  less  dark  to  her,  be- 
cause when  she  emerges  into  light  again,  it  will 
be  to  find  me;  and  at  her  best  and  brightest — 
ah,  how  good  and  bright  that  is!  —  she  will  be 
happier  and  better  because  of  me.  Good  God  ! 
am  I  so  weak  and  so  selfish  that  I  cannot  accept 
what  there  is  in  this  of  blessing,  without  pining 
for  that  which  can  never  be  ?" 

Thus,  striving  manfully  with  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment, and  strengthening  himself  with  ear- 
nest and  manly  resolutions,  George  Wainwright 
returned  to  England.  Perhaps  the  sharpest  pang 
he  felt,  sharper  even  than  that  with  which  he  had 
heard  Dr.  Hildebrand's  decided  refusal  and  had 
obeyed  his  peremptory  dismissal,  was  caused  by 
the  momentary  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  An- 
nette, which  made  itself  felt  as  he  approached  the 
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place  of  her  abode.  At  first  there  had  been  wild 
reckless  longing  to  see  her,  longing  in  which  love 
was  intensified  by  pity  and  sharpened  by  grief; 
then  came  this  instinctive  dread  and  lingering. 
He  had  left  her  with  so  much  hope,  so  much  en- 
ergy, such  strong  conviction ;  he  was  returning 
with  none  of  these.  He  was  returning  to  look  in 
the  dear  face  so  often  overhung  with  the  mysterious 
fitful  veil  of  insanity,  and  to  be  forced  to  feel  that 
it  never  could  be  given  to  mortal  hand  to  lift  that 
veil  and  to  throw  it  aside  for  ever.  And  though 
his  first  impulse  had  been  to  hasten  back  to  Eng- 
land with  all  possible  speed,  when  he  arrived  in 
London  he  lingered  and  hesitated  about  announc- 
ing himself  at  the  residence  of  the  Derinzys. 

Should  he  go  to  his  father's  chambers  at  the 
Albany  in  the  first  instance,  and  tell  him  how  his 
hopes  had  collapsed? — not  because,  as  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  had  supposed,  the  eccentric  and  famous 
German  savant  was  dead,  but  because  the  rampant 
vitality  of  professional  jealousy  had  utterly  closed 
his  heart  to  George's  pleadings,  and  even  obscured 
the  ambition  to  make  one  cure  more,  which,  to 
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tlie  joy  of  many  a  heart,  lias  been  found  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  more  than  one  celebrated  phy- 
sician en  retralte.  Yes,  he  would  see  his  father 
in  the  first  instance ;  it  would  give  him  nerve. 
Indeed  he  ought  to  do  so  for  another  reason. 

He  must  henceforth  be  doubly  careful  in  his 
dealings  with  Annette ;  he  who — it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  disguise  his  knowledge  of  the  fact — had 
assumed  greater  importance  in  her  life  than  any 
other  being,  who  noted  and  managed  her,  and 
swayed  her  temper  and  her  fancies  as  no  one 
beside ;  and  this  was  exactly  the  conjuncture  in 
which  the  advice,  the  guidance,  of  the  physician 
charged  with  her  case  would  be  indispensable. 
George  would  obtain  it  and  obey  it  to  the  utmost. 
Supposing  his  father,  in  the  interest  of  his  patient 
and  of  his  son,  were  to  pronounce  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  young 
people  should  not  meet,  could  George  undertake 
to  obey  the  behests  of  the  physician  or  the  counsel 
of  the  father  ?  This  was  a  difficult  question.  In 
such  a  case  he  would  appeal  promptly  to  that 
excellent    understanding,  that  taken  -  for  -  granted 
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equality  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Dr. 
Wain wright,  and  put  it  to  him  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare  of  the 
girl,  and  to  lend  to  her  blighted  life  all  the  allevi- 
ation which  his  friendship  and  his  society  could 
afford,  while  strictly  guarding  himself  from  the 
avowal  of  any  warmer  feeling. 

Assisted  by  these  resolutions,  and  perhaps  not 
quite  unconscious  that  he  would  have  been  slow 
to  credit  any  other  person  who  might  have  formed 
them  with  the  courage  to  maintain  them,  George 
Wainwright  presented  himself  before  his  father. 
The  Doctor  received  him  kindly,  and  listened  to 
the  account  of  his  fruitless  journey  without  any 
evidence  of  surprise. 

"I  am  glad  the  old  man  is  still  living,"  said 
Dr.  Wainwright,  when  George  had  finished  his 
story;  "but  sorry  to  find  he  is  not  so  great  a  man 
as  I  had  believed  him  to  be.  No  great  man  allows 
a  personal  feeling,  prejudice,  or  pique  to  interfere 
with  his  theories  or  hamper  his  actions.  The 
idea  of  his  declining  such  a  case  because  I  had 
been  unsuccessful  with  the  patient  !     Why,  that 
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ought,  even  according  to  his  own  distorted  no- 
tions, to  be  the  strongest  reason  for  his  going  at 
it  with  a  will.  However,"  and  the  '  mad  doctor' 
laughed  a  low  laugh  and  rubbed  his  hands  gently 
together,  "  there  are  queer  freaks  and  cranks  of 
the  human  mind  to  be  seen  outside  of  lunatic 
asylums." 

George  was  a  little  impatient  of  his  father's 
attention  being  rather  given  to  Dr.  Hildebrand 
than  to  his  feelings  under  the  circumstances,  and 
he  recalled  it  by  the  abrupt  question  : 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Dr.  Wainwright ;  "no- 
thing in  the  sense  of  cure,  nothing  additional  in 
the  way  of  treatment." 

"  May  I — ma}*  I  safely  continue  to  see  her  ?" 

The  son  knew  well  how  thoroughly,  under 
the  habitual  professional  composure  of  his  man- 
ner, the  father  comprehended  and  felt  the  deep 
importance  of  the  reply  he  was  about  to  make. 

"The  question  of  safety,"  he  said,  "mainly 
concerns  you.  Do  you  think  you  would  do  wisely 
in  continuing  to  seek  the  society  of  this  poor  girl, 
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feeling  as  you  do  towards  her,  and  knowing  she 
cannot  be  your  wife  ?" 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  George  with  deli- 
beration, "I  do  not  think,  I  do  not  say,  it  would 
be  wise ;  I  only  say  it  is  one  of  those  foolish 
things  which  are  inevitable.  Put  me  aside  in  the 
matter,  and  tell  me  only  about  her." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  I  do  not  think  you  can  harm  her. 
Your  society  cheers  and  amuses  her.  In  her  state 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  awakening  of  any  deep 
and  permanent  feeling.  Should  such  a  danger 
arise,  I  should  be  sure  to  perceive  and  prevent 

it." 

After  a  long  conversation,  the  father  and  son 

parted.  Dr.  Wainwright  felt  considerable  regret 
that  George's  feelings  should  be  thus  involved ; 
but  he  reasoned  upon  the  case,  according  to  his 
lights  and  his  convictions,  and  did  not  exaggerate 
its  importance,  believing  that  his  son  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  make  himself  permanently  uncom- 
fortable about  any  woman  whom  it  was  quite  im- 
possible he  should  marry.     He  thought  about  the 
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whole  party  after  his  son  had  left  him — of  An- 
nette with  liking  and  compassion ;  of  George  with 
affection,  and  a  recognition  of  the  difference  which 
existed  hetween  his  own  mind  and  his  son's ;  and 
of  the  Derinzys  with  supreme  contempt.  Per- 
haps, in  the  long  list  of  his  friends  and  patients, 
there  were  not  to  he  found  two  individuals  whom 
Dr.  Wainwright — a  man  not  given  to  venerating 
his  fellow-creatures  —  more  thoroughly  despised 
than  Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy.  And  then  he 
turned  to  his  hooks  again,  and  forgot  them. 

From  his  father's  chamhers  in  the  Albany 
George  Wainwright  went  direct  to  the  Derinzys' 
house.  Mrs.  Derinzy  was  at  home,  as  was  Miss 
Annette ;  but  Mr.  Wainwright  could  not  on  this 
occasion  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Captain. 
So  far,  everything  was  propitious  to  that  gentle- 
man's wishes;  and  he  entered  the  small  hack 
drawing-room,  which  no  one  but  a  house-agent  or 
an  upholsterer  would  have  called  a  boudoir,  where 
Annette  was  usually  to  be  found,  lounging  near 
a  flower-crowded  balcony,  with  the  feeling  of  joy 
at  seeing  her  again  decidedly  predominant.     He 
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was  philosophic,  but  he  was  something  more  than 
a  philosopher  ;  and  this  afflicted  girl  had  become 
inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  had  inspired  him  with 
a  love  in  which  selfishness  had  a  strangely  small 
share. 

Annette  was  in  her  usual  place,  and  she  rose 
to  meet  George  with  an  expression  of  simple  unaf- 
fected pleasure.  Mrs.  Derinzy,  who  was  also  in  the 
room,  greeted  him  with  cold  politeness.  She  was 
not  so  foolish  as  to  persist  in  believing  she  could 
have  carried  her  design  to  a  successful  issue  in 
any  case;  but  she  was  quite  sufficiently  unjust  to 
resent  George's  influence  over  Annette,  though 
she  knew  it  had  never  been  employed  against  her, 
and  though  she  felt  a  malicious  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  hopelessness  of  the  affair. 

"If  any  one  would  marry  an  insane  woman, 
knowing  all  about  her,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
a  mad  doctor's  son,"  thought  Mrs.  Derinzy,  and 
was  pleased  to  feel  that  other  people's  plans  had 
to  "  gang  a-gley"  as  completely  as  her  own. 

George  took  Mrs.  Derinzy's  manner  very  calmly 
and  contentedly.     He    did    not    care    about  Mrs. 
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Derinzy  or  her  manner.  He  was  thinking  of  An- 
nette, and  reading  the  indications  of  health,  or  the 
opposite,  in  her  pleased  agitated  face. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  and  why  have  you 
stayed  away  so  long?"  was  the  first  address  to 
George ;  and  she  could  hardly  have  selected  one 
more  embarrassing.  But  he  got  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  the  plea  which  is  satisfactory  to  every 
woman  except  one's  wife — possibly  because  she 
alone  can  estimate  its  real  value — the  plea  that 
"  business"  had  taken  him  on  a  flying  tour  to 
Germany.  He  entertained  her  with  an  account 
of  his  travels,  and  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  brighten  up  into  more  than  her  cus- 
tomary intelligence,  and  assume  an  expression  of 
happiness  which  had  been  singularly  wanting  in 
her  sweet  young  face  when  he  had  first  seen  it, 
and  which  he  believed  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  ever  summoned  up.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  George,  sitting  near  the  handsome  girl,  so 
bright  and  so  gentle  for  him  alone,  in  the  plea- 
sant hush  of  the  refined-looking  room,  to  per- 
suade himself  that  such  a  state  of  things   would 
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satisfy  him,  and  be  the  very  best  possible  for  her. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  forget  that  the 
Derinzys  were  not  habitual  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  if  his  relations  with  Annette  were 
destined  to  assume  no  more  definite  form,  he 
could  have  no  valid  excuse  for  presenting  him- 
self at  Beachborough  without  the  invitation  which 
Mrs.  Derinzy 's  demeanour  afforded  him  no  hope 
of  obtaining. 

But  George's  delusive  content  was  not  destined 
to  be  lasting.  At  a  break  in  the  conversation, 
which,  with  the  slightest  possible  assistance  from 
Mrs.  Derinzy,  he  was  carrying  on  with  Annette, 
he  asked  the  elder  lady  for  news  of  Paul,  adding, 
that  he  had  not  written  to  his  friend  during  his 
absence,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to  apprise  him 
of  his  return. 

""We  have  seen  hardly  anything  of  Paul  of 
late,"  said  Mrs.  Derinzy  in  a  tone  of  strong  dis- 
pleasure. "  My  residence  in  London  has  not  pro- 
cured me  much  of  the  society  of  my  son ;  and 
since  you  left  town,  I  cannot  say  we  know  any- 
thing about  him." 
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"  This  looks  badly,"  thought  George.  "  With 
all  his  determination  to  resist  his  mother,  Paul 
would  not  neglect  her  if  things  were  not  going  ill 
with  him.     I  must  see  to  him." 

That  visit  was  memorable,  and  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  was  the  last  which  George  Wain- 
wright  made  to  Mrs.  Derinzy  in  the  character  of 
a  mere  friendly  acquaintance,  and  it  confirmed 
him  in  his  belief,  as  full  of  fear  as  of  hope,  that 
Annette  loved  him. 

His  absence  had  not  been  of  long  duration, 
but  it  sent  him  back  with  renewed  zest  to  his 
painting,  his  books,  and  his  music,  and  there  was 
a  strong  need  within  him  of  a  little  rest  and 
seclusion.  He  felt  he  must  "  think  it  out ;"  not 
in  foreign  scenes  or  amid  distractions,  but  thus, 
amid  his  actual  present  surroundings,  in  the 
very  place  where  he  should  have  to  "live  it  down." 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  did  not  forthwith  go 
in  search  of  Paul,  but  contented  himself  with 
writing  him  a  note  and  bidding  him  come  to  him 
— a  summons  which,  to  George's  surprise,  his 
friend   neither   responded   to    nor   obe}red.      His 
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leave  had  not  expired,  and  a  few  days  of  the 
solitude  his  soul  loved  were  within  his  reach. 

Beyond  his  customary  evening  visit  to  Ma- 
dame Yaughan — in  whose  appearance  he  noted 
a  change  which  aroused  in  him  apprehensions 
shared  by  her  attendants  and  the  resident  doc- 
tor, but  whose  intelligence  was  even  more  than 
usually  bright  and  sympathetic,  though  her  delu- 
sion remained  unchanged — George  Wainwright 
went  nowhere  and  saw  no  one  for  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  his  seclusion  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  unexpected  visitor. 

It  was  his  father.  And  his  father  had  so  mani- 
festly something  important  to  communicate,  that 
George,  whose  sensitive  temperament  had  one  femi- 
nine tendency,  that  which  renders  a  man  readily 
apprehensive  of  ill  news,  started  up  and  said : 

"  There  is  something  wrong!  Miss  Derinzy — " 

"  Sit  down,  George,  and  keep  quiet,"  said 
the  Doctor  kindly,  regarding  his  son's  impetu- 
osity with  a  good-natured  critical  amusement. 
"  There's  nothing  in  the  least  wrong  with  Miss 
Derinzy ;   and  though  a  rather  surprising   event 
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lias  happened,  it  is  not  at  all  of  an  unpleasant 
nature — indeed,  quite  the  reverse.  You  have  made 
a  conquest,  a  most  valuable  conquest,  my  dear 
hoy." 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  said  George,  with  a  not  very 
successful  smile.  "  Have  you  come  to  propose  to 
me  on  the  part  of  a  humpy  heiress  ?" 

'•'Not  in  the  least.  There  is  no  she  in  the 
case.  You  have  made  a  conquest  of  old  Hilde- 
brand,  and  its  extent  and  validity  are  tolerably 
clearly  proved,  I  think,  considering  that  he  has 
gotten  rid  of  an  antipathy  of  long  standing,  sur- 
mounted a  deeply-rooted  prejudice.  He  has  ac- 
tually written  to  me — to  me,  the  man  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  doctor  and  savant,  he  holds  in  abhor- 
rence, who,  I  am  sure,  he  sincerely  believes  to  be 
a  quack  and  an  impostor.  He  has  written  me  a 
most  friendly  original  letter,  a  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture even  in  German ;  but  he  thought  proper  to 
air  his  English,  and  the  production  took  me 
nearly  an  hour  to  read/' 

Dr.  Wainwright  took  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket 
as  he  was  speaking — a  big  square  letter,  a  sheet 
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of  coarse-grained,  thin,  blue  paper,  sealed  with  a 
blotch  of  brown  wax,  and  directed  in  a  most 
crabbed  and  unmanageable  hand,  the  address  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  sprinkled,  with  unnecessary 
profusion,  with  glittering  sticky  sand.  George 
glanced  at  the  document  with  anxious  eyes. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  inflict  the  reading  of  it  on 
you,"  continued  the  Doctor.  "  I  can  tell  you  its 
contents  in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Hildebrand  con- 
sents to  undertake  the  treatment  of  Miss  Derinzy 
on  your  account,  provided  the  young  lady  be  form- 
ally confided  to  his  care  by  her  relatives,  on  my 
authorisation ;  that  I  state  in  writing  and  with 
the  utmost  distinctness  all  the  particulars  and 
the  duration  of  the  case,  and  acknowledge  that 
it  surpasses  my  ability  to  cure  it.  In  addition, 
I  am  to  undertake  to  publish  in  one  of  the  medical 
journals  an  account  of  the  case — supposing  Miss 
Derinzy  to  be  cured,  of  which  Hildebrand  writes 
as  a  certainty — and  give  him  all  the  credit." 

George  had  punctuated  his  father's  calm  speech 
with  various  exclamations,  of  which  the  Doctor 
had  not  taken  any  notice  ;  but  now  he  said, 
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"  My  dear  father,  this  is  a  wonderful  occur- 
rence ;  but  you  could  not  consent  to  such  condi- 
tions." 

"Indeed!  and  why  not?  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  be  as  foolish  and  as  egotistical  as  that 
incomparably  sagacious  and  skilful  Deutscher, 
whose  conduct  I  reprobated  so  severely,  and  whom 
you  apparently  expect  me  to  imitate  ?  No,  George ; 
professional  etiquette  isn't  a  bad  thing  in  its  way, 
but  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  override  com- 
mon sense,  humanity,  and  one's  simple  duty.  If 
some  small  bullying  of  mo,  if  some  ludicrous 
shrill  crowing  over  me,  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
this  odd-tempered  sage,  so  be  it.  He  shall  make 
the  experiment ;  and  if  he  succeed,  nobody  except 
yourself  will  be  more  heartily  rejoiced  than  the 
doctor  who  failed." 

George  shook  hands  with  his  father  silently, 
and  there  was  a  brief  pause.  Dr.  Wainwright  re- 
sumed : 

"  This  queer  old  fellow  assigns  the  very  great 
impression  which  you  produced  upon  him  as  the 
cause  of  his   change  of  mind.      You  are  a  fine 
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fellow,  it  appears  ;  a  young  man  of  high  tone  and 
of  worthy  sentiments,  a  young  man  devoid  of  the 
narrowness  and  coldness  of  the  self-seeking  and 
gold-loving  English  nation.  A  pang,  it  seems, 
entered  the  hreast  of  the  learned  Deutscher  when 
he  reflected  that  on  an  impulse — whose  righteous- 
ness he  defends,  without  the  smallest  considera- 
tion that  his  observations  are  addressed  to  me — he 
refused  to  extend  the  blessing  of  his  unequalled 
service  and  unfailing  skill  to  an  afflicted  young 
lady  of  whose  amiability  it  was  impossible  for  him 
any  doubt  to  entertain,  considering  that  she  was 
by  so  superior  a  young  man  beloved.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  pang  of  conscience,  stimulated 
no  doubt  by  the  wish  to  achieve  a  great  success 
at  my  expense,  Hildebrand  begs  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  you,  and  with  the  friends  of  the 
so  interesting  young  lady,  and  promises  all  I  have 
already  told  you.  And  now,  we  must  act  on  this 
without  any  delay.  A  little  management  will  be 
necessary  as  regards  the  affectionate  relatives  of 
Miss  Derinzy." 

George  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  father's 
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tone.  It  was  the  first  time  lie  had  departed  so 
far  from  his  habitual  reticence  in  anything  con- 
nected with  professional  matters.  But  a  double 
motive  was  now  influencing  the  Doctor  :  interest 
of  a  genuine  nature  in  his  son's  love-affair,  and 
the  true  anxiety  for  the  result  of  a  scientific  ex- 
periment which  is  inseparable  from  real  knowledge 
and  skill.  The  family  politics  of  the  Derinzys 
were  to  be  henceforth  openly  discussed  between 
Dr.  Wain wright  and  his  son. 

"  You  do  not  suppose  they  will  make  any  ob- 
jection ?  They  can  have  no  wish  but  for  her  re- 
covery." 

"  I  should  have  said  that  her  recovery  would 
not  have  concerned  or  interested  them  particularly 
a  short  time  ago/'  said  Dr.  Wainwright  calmly. 
"  When  they  were  not  yet  aware  that  their  plan 
for  marrying  their  niece  to  their  son  could  not  be 
parried  into  effect — the  money  in  Paul's  posses- 
sion, and  their  own  claims  upon  it  amply  satisfied, 
as  of  course  they  would  have  been — I  don't  think 
the  Captain,  at  all  events,  would  have  concerned 
himself  much  farther  about  the  condition  of  his 
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daughter-in-law,  or  cared  whether  Paul's  wife  were 
mad  or  sane.  But  all  this  is  completely  changed 
now,  hy  Paul's  refusal  to  marry  his  cousin.  The 
girl's  restoration  to  perfect  sanity  is  the  sole 
chance  for  the  Derinzys  of  getting  hold  of  any  por- 
tion of  her  property,  hy  testamentary  disposition 
or  otherwise ;  as  on  her  coming  of  age,  the  cir- 
cumstances must,  of  course,  he  legally  investi- 
gated." 

"  Would  not  Captain  Derinzy  he  Annette's 
natural  heir  in  the  event  of  her  death  ?"  asked 
George. 

"No,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "I  see  you  are 
surprised ;  and  I  must  let  you  into  a  family  secret 
of  the  Derinzys  in  order  to  explain  this  to  you. 
They  have  some  reason  for  believing,  for  fearing, 
that  Miss  Derinzy's  mother  is  living.  At  another 
time  I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  know  of  the 
story ;  for  the  present  this  is  enough  to  make  you 
understand  the  pressure  which  can  he  brought  to 
hear,  in  order  to  induce  Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy 
to  follow  out  the  instructions  I  mean  to  give 
them." 
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"  I  understand,"  said  George.  "  And  now  tell 
me  what  you  intend  to  advise.  I  suppose  I  am 
not  to  appear  in  this  at  all  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,  certainly.  I  should  not  fancy 
the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy's  knowing  anything 
about  your  flight  in  search  of  old  Hildebrand. 
It  is  preferable  that  I  should  gravely  and  au- 
thoritatively declare  their  niece  to  require  the 
care  of  this  eminent  physician,  of  whose  compet- 
ency I  am  thoroughly  assured ;  and  I  shall  direct 
that  Miss  Derinzy  be  placed  under  his  charge  as 
authoritatively,  but  also  in  as  matter-of-course  a 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  case  of  '  the  mix- 
ture as  before.'  There  is  no  better  way  of  manag- 
ing people  than  that  of  steadily  ignoring  the  fact 
that  any  management  is  requisite,  and  also  that 
remonstrance  is  possible.  I  shall  adopt  that 
course,  and  I  answer  for  my  success.  Miss  De- 
rinzy shall  be  under  Dr.  Hildebrand's  care  in  a 
week  from  this  time ;  and  I  trust  the  experi- 
ment will  be  successful." 

"  Are  you  going  there  now  ?" 

"  I  am  going  there  at  once." 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"I  should  like  to  go  with  you — not  into  the 
house,  you  know — so  as  to  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"Very  well;  come  along,  then.  You  can  sit 
in  the  carriage,  while  I  go  in  and  see  my  patient. 
Be  quick ;  we  can  discuss  details  on  our  way." 

Two  minutes  more  saw  George  Wainwright 
seated  beside  his  father  in  one  of  the  least-pre- 
tentious and  best-appointed  broughams  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  displacement  of  sundry  books  and 
pamphlets,  the  indefatigable  Doctor's  inseparable 
companions. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Stothard,  I 
presume,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  aware  of  her 
true  position  in  the  family :  partly  nurse,  partly 
companion,  partly  keeper  to  my  patient." 

George  winced  as  his  father  completed  this 
sentence,  but  unperceived. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  do  know  her:  a  dis- 
agreeable, designing,  unpleasant  person — strong- 
minded  decidedly." 

"  Strong-bodied  too ;  and  needing  to  be  so 
sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 
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George  winced  again. 

"  I  shall  give  my  directions  to  her.  She  must 
accompany  Miss  Derinzy.  She  is  faithful  to  the 
girl's  interest;  and  would  be  a  cool  and  deli- 
berate opponent  of  the  Derinzys  if  there  were 
any  occasion  for  open  opposition,  which  there  will 
not  be." 

"  She  is  of  a  strange  concentrated  nature," 
said  George.  "  I  don't  think  she  loves  An- 
nette." 

"  0,  dear  no;  I  should  say  not,"  rejoined  the 
Doctor.  "  I  fancy  she  does  not  love  anybody — 
not  even  herself  much — and  cares  for  nothing  in 
the  world  beyond  her  interests;  but  she  is  wise 
enough  to  know  they  will  be  best  served  by  her 
fulfilment  of  her  duty,  and  practical  enough  to 
act  on  the  knowledge — not  an  invariable  combina- 
tion. She  has  behaved  well  in  Miss  Derinzy's 
case ;  and  she  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  do 
what  I  tell  her." 

"  Should  no  one  else  accompany  Annette  ?" 

"Well,  yes;  I  think  I  shall  send  one  of  our 
own  people — Collis  is  a  capital  fellow,  as  good  as 
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any  courier  at  travelling,  and  can  be  trusted  not 
to  talk  when  lie  comes  back.  Yes,  I'll  send 
Collis,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of  decision. 

George  approved  of  this.  Collis  was  an  ally  of 
his.  Collis  was  a  special  favourite  with  Madame 
Yaughan  ;  and  in  his  occasional  absences,  George 
always  left  him  with  a  kind  of  additional  charge 
of  corridor  No.  4. 

"  That  seems  a  first-rate  arrangement,  sir," 
said  he ;  "I  hope  you  may  find  you  can  carry  it 
out  in  all  particulars." 

Dr.  Wainwright  did  not  reply ;  he  merely 
smiled.  He  was  accustomed  to  carry  out  his  ar- 
rangements in  all  particulars.  They  were  nearing 
their  destination. 

"I  wonder  how  Annette  will  take  it :  whether 
she  will  object — will  dislike  it  very  much,"  George 
said  uneasily. 

His  father  turned  towards  him,  and  at  the 
same  minute  half  rose,  for  they  had  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  Derinzys'  house. 

"  She  will  take  it  very  well,  she  will  not  ob- 
ject," he  said  impressively;  "for  I  am  going  to 
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try  an  experiment  on  my  own  part.  I  mean  to 
tell  her  the  whole  truth  about  herself." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  went  into 
the  house. 

During  Dr.  Wainwright's  absence,  George  re- 
called every  incident  of  his  interview  with  Dr. 
Hildebrand  with  mingled  solicitude  and  amuse- 
ment. The  caprice  and  inconsistency  of  the  old 
man  were,  on  the  one  hand,  alarming;  but  they 
were,  as  George  felt,  counterbalanced  by  a  certain 
conviction  of  ability,  of  knowledge,  an  entire  and 
cheerful  confidence  in  his  skill,  which  he  irresis- 
tibly inspired.  If,  indeed,  it  should  be  well- 
founded  confidence  ;  if  incidentally  Annette  should 
owe  her  restoration  to  perfect  mental  health  to 
the  man  who  loved  her ;  if  the  result  of  this 
should  be  their  marriage  under  circumstances 
which  should  no  longer  involve  a  defiance  of  pru- 
dence— then  George  felt  that  he  should  acknow- 
ledge there  was  more  use  in  living,  more  good 
and  happiness  in  this  mortal  life,  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  inclined  to  believe  in. 

He  glanced  occasionally  up  at  the  windows ; 
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not  that  he  expected  to  see  Annette,  who  invari- 
ably occupied  the  back  drawing-room. 

Presently  the  white-muslin  blinds  were  stirred, 
and  Dr.  Wainwright  appeared  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  in  the  opposite  angle  Captain  Derinzy, 
who,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance, was,  if  not  pronouncing  his  favourite  ejacu- 
lation, "0,  dam!"  at  least  thinking  it.  It  was 
quite  plain  the  conference  was  not  pleasant ;  and 
George  could  see  his  father's  face  set  and  stern. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  speakers  moved  away  from 
the  window ;  and  then  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
during^which  George  found  patient  waiting  very 
difficult.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Dr.  Wainwright 
reappeared,  and  got  into  the  carriage. 

"Well,"  questioned  George,  "what  did  Cap- 
tain Derinzy  say  ?" 

"  Never  mind  what  Captain  Derinzy  said.  He 
is  a  fool,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other  things  I  could 
name,  if  it  were  worth  while.  But  it  isn't.  He 
must  do  as  he  is  bid ;  and  that  is  all  we  need  care 
about.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Derinzy  and  Mrs.  Stot- 
hard,  and  settled  it  all  with  them.    Miss  Derinzy 
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will  be  ready  to  start  in  three  days  from  the  pre- 
sent." 

"  You  did  not  see  Annette  ?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  My  interview  with  her 
will  not  be  an  affair  of  twenty  minutes.  I  shall 
see  her  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  make  it  all 
right.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  going  to  set 
you  down.  I  have  given  as  much  time  to  the 
affaire  Derinzy  as  I  can  spare  at  present.  I 
shall  write  to  Hildebrand  to-night,  and  you  had 
better  write  to  him  too,  in  your  best  German 
and  most  sentimental  style.  Good-bye  for  the 
present."  • 

Dr.  Wainwright  pulled  the  check- string,  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  George  was  deposited  at  a 
street-corner.  His  father  was  immersed  in  a  pam- 
phlet before  he  was  out  of  sight. 

George  saw  Annette  once,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  Dr.  "Wainwright,  during  the  three  days 
which  sufficed  for  her  preparations.  He  had  been 
strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  all  agitating  topics  of 
conversation,  and  was  not  supposed  by  Annette  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  the 


nature  of  the  interview  which  had  taken  place  as 
arranged  hy  Dr.  Wainwright.  While  studiously 
obeying  his  father's  injunctions,  George  watched 
Annette  narrowly  as  he  cautiously  spoke  of  the 
Doctor,  towards  whom  she  had  never  displayed 
the  smallest  liking  or  confidence,  and  he  perceived 
that  the  disclosures  which  had  been  made  to  her 
had  already  produced  a  salutary  effect.  There  was 
less  versatility  in  her  manner,  and  more  cheerful- 
ness, and  she  spoke  voluntarily  and  with  grateful 
appreciation,  although  vaguely,  of  Dr.  Wainwright. 
She  alluded  freely  to  her  projected  journey ;  and 
it  was  rather  hard  for  George  to  conceal  that  he 
had  some  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Her 
manner,  modest  and  artless  as  it  was,  could  not 
fail  to  be  interpreted  favourably  to  himself  by  the 
least  vain  of  men ;  and  when  the  moment  of  part- 
ing came,  it  needed  his  strong  sense  of  the  all- 
importance  of  discretion  to  enable  him  to  restrain 
his  emotion,  to  conceal  his  consciousness  of  the 
impending  crisis.  When  the  interview  was  over, 
and  George  had  taken  leave  of  Annette,  when  he 
went  away  with  the  memory  of  a  sweet,  tranquil, 
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sane  smile  as  the  last  look  on  her  face,  he  was 
glad. 

No  mention  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Derinzy 
of  her  son,  by  Annette  of  her  cousin,  and  George 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  this  strange 
and  exciting  turn  of  affairs,  that  he  had  not  thought 
of  his  friend.  But  when  he  had,  from  a  point  of 
view  whence  he  was  not  visible,  watched  the  de- 
parture of  Miss  Derinzy,  Mrs.  Stothard,  and  An- 
nette's maid,  under  the  charge  and  escort  of  the 
trustworthy  and  carefully-instructed  Collis,  as  he 
turned  slowly  away  from  the  railway- station  when 
the  tidal-train  had  rushed  out  of  sight,  he  said  to 
himself, 

"Now  I  must  go  and  look  after  Paul." 
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There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Paul  was  very  ill 
indeed.  The  doctor,  when  he  came,  pronounced 
the  young  man  to  be  in  a  very  critical  state,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  attack  of  brain-fever 
was  impending.  This  confidence  was  given  to 
George,  for  whom  Paul's  landlady  had  sent  at 
once,  immediately  on  her  lodger  being  brought 
home.  The  doctor — who  was  no  other  than  little 
Doctor  Prater,  the  well-known  West-end  physician, 
who  is  looked  upon,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
the  medical  ami  des  artistes — took  George  aside, 
and  probably  without  knowing  it,  put  to  him  as 
regards  Paul  the  same  question  which  Doctor 
Turton  asked  Oliver  Goldsmith,  "  Whether  there 
was  anything  on  his  mind  ?"  The  response 
was  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  cases.     George 
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shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
admitted  that  his  friend  had  been  "rather  upset 
lately." 

u  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  little  doctor, 
"  not  my  wish  to  pry  into  these  matters  ;  man 
of  the  world,  see  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  the  pursuance  of  a  large  practice,  could  tell  at 
once  that  our  poor  friend  had  some  mental  shock. 
Lady,  I  suppose  ?  Ah,  well,  must  not  inquire ; 
generally  is  at  his  time  of  life ;  later,  digestion 
impaired,  bank  broken ;  but  in  youth  generally  a 
lady.  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  be  very  bad  ;  at 
present  aegrotat  animo  magis  quam  corpore,  as 
the  Latin  poet  says ;  but  he  will  be  very  bad,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt." 

"  It's  a  bad  business,"  said  George  dolefully, 
"  a  very  bad  business.  He  ought  to  be  nursed,  of 
course ;  and  though  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
the  woman  of  the  house  as  kind  and  attentive 
and  motherly  and  all  that,  I  don't  know  that  one 
could  expect  her  to  give  her  time  to  attend  to  a 
sick  man." 

"  Our  young  friend  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
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attention,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  little  doctor; 
"  for  night-work,  at  all  events,  he  must  have  some 
professional  person.  What  did  you  say  our  young 
friend's  name  was  ?  Mr.  Derinzy.  Ah,  the  name 
is  familiar  to  me  as — yes,  to  be  sure,  great  house 
in  the  City,  millionaire  and  that  kind  of  thing ; 
and  your  name,  my  dear  sir  ?" 

"My  name  is  Wainwright,"  said  George, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  little  man's 
volubility. 

"Wainwright !  not  son  of — My  dear  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  our  profession ;  any  care  that  I 
should  have  bestowed  on  this  interesting  case  will 
be  redoubled  now  that  I  know  that  our  poor  young 
friend  here  is  a  friend  of  yours.  You  will  kindly 
take  care  that  these  prescriptions  are  made  up 
at  Balsam  and  Balmelow's,  if  you  please ;  must 
have  the  best  of  drugs  in  these  cases,  and  no  other 
house  is  so  much  to  be  depended  upon.  Now  I 
must  run  away;  I  will  look  in  again  in  the  even- 
ing; and  during  my  absence  I  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  night-nurse.     The  attendance  in  the 
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daytime  I  must  look  to  you  to  provide.  Good- 
day,  my  dear  sir."  And  wringing  George's  hand 
warmly,  the  little  man  trotted  off,  jumped  into  his 
brougham,  and  was  driven  away  to  inspect,  pre- 
scribe for,  and  chatter  with  a  dozen  other  cases 
within  the  next  few  hours. 

George  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  bent  over 
its  occupant,  who  was  tossing  restlessly  from  side 
to  side,  gazing  about  him  with  vacant  eyes,  and 
muttering  and  moaning  in  his  delirium.  What 
were  the  words,  incoherent  and  broken,  issuing 
from  his  parched  lips?  "My  darling,  my  darling, 
stay  by  me  now — no  more  horrible  parting — never 
again  that  scornful  look!  Daisy,  say  you  did 
not  mean  it  when  you  wrote ;  say  there  is  no 
one  else — to-morrow,  darling,  in  the  old  place — 
come  and  tell  me  your  mind — my  wife,  my  dar- 
ling !" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  intensity 
of  earnestness — and  although  Paul's  glance  was 
never  settled,  his  eyes  roving  here  and  there  as 
he  tossed  and  flung  about  his  arms  on  the  bed, 
there  was  such  a  piteous  look  in  his  face — that 
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George  Wainwright's  emotion  overcame  him  and 
two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  brushing  them 
hastily;  "  it  is  as  I  thought,  and  that  little  doctor 
was  right  in  his  random  hit.  This  affair  with  the 
girl  has  assumed  proportions  which  I  never  sus- 
pected. Poor  dear  Paul  used  to  make  it  out  bad 
enough ;  but  I  had  no  notion  that  it  had  come  to 
any  crisis,  or,  indeed,  if  it  had,  that  he  would 
suffer  from  it  in  this  way.  Now  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  think  the  first  thing  will  be  to  see  this 
young  lady,  and  bring  her  to  her  bearings.  If 
she  has  thrown  Paul  over,  as  I  half  suspect  she 
has,  I  must  let  her  know  the  consequences  of  her 
work,  and  see  whether  she  persists  in  abiding  by 
her  determination.  It  may  be  only  some  lovers' 
quarrel ;  Paul  is  a  mere  boy  in  these  matters,  and 
hotheaded  enough  to  take  au  ser'ieux  what  may 
have  been  only  the  result  of  pique  or  woman's 
whim  ;  in  that  case,  when  she  finds  the  effect  that 
her  quarrel  has  had  upon  him,  she  will  probably 
repent,  and  her  penitence  will  aid  in  bringing 
him  round.     On  the  other  hand,  if  she  still  con- 
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tinues  obdurate,  one  may  be  able  to  point  out  to 
him  the  fact  that  he  is  eminently  well  rid  of  so 
heartless  a  person.  Not  but  what  my  little  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,"  said  George  with  a  sigh, 
"teaches  me  that  lovers  are  uncommonly  hard  to 
convince  of  whatever  they  do  not  wish  to  believe." 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination  George 
"VVainwright,  so  soon  as  he  had  installed  the 
landlady  in  Paul's  apartment  as  temporary  nurse, 
started  off  in  search  of  Daisy.  He  had  listened 
to  so  many  of  poor  Paul's  confidences,  that  he 
knew  where  the  girl  was  to  be  found,  and  made 
his  way  straight  to  George-street. 

Madame  Clarisse  was  still  away,  and  Daisy 
continued  her  occupancy  of  the  little  furnished 
rooms,  into  which  George  was  ushered  on  inquir- 
ing for  Miss  Stafford.  The  rooms  were  empty 
on  George's  entrance,  and  he  walked  round  them, 
examining  the  various  articles  of  furniture  and 
decoration  with  very  contemptuous  glances.  Pre- 
sently Daisy  entered,  and  George  stood  transfixed 
in  admiration.  She  looked  magnificently  hand- 
some ;    the   announcement   of  the   name   of  her 
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visitor  had  brought  a  bright  flush  into  her  cheek; 
and  anticipating  a  stormy  interview,  she  had  come 
prepared  to  do  battle  with  all  the  strength  at  her 
command,  and  accordingly  assumed  a  cold  and 
haughty  air  which  became  her  immensely. 

The  transient  glimpse  which  George  had  had 
of  her  that  day  in  Kensington-gardens,  though  it 
had  given  him  a  general  notion  of  her  style,  had 
by  no  means  prepared  him  for  the  sight  of  such 
rare  beauty.  He  was  so  taken  aback,  that  he 
allowed  her  to  speak  first. 

"  Mr.  Wain wright,  I  believe  ?"  said  Daisy  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  her  head. 

"That's  my  name,"  said  George,  coming  to 
himself. 

"  The  servant  told  me  that  you  asked  for 
me,  that  you  wished  to  see  me;  I  am  Miss 
Stafford." 

"  The  servant  explained  my  wishes  correctly," 
said  George;  "  I  have  come  to  see  you,  Miss  Staf- 
ford, on  a  very  important  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  a 
very  unpleasant  matter." 

Daisy  looked  at  him  steadily.     "  Will  you  be 
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seated  ?"  she  said,  motioning  him  to  a  chair,  at 
the  same  time  taking  one  herself. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,"  said  George,  bending 
forward  and  speaking  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone 
of  voice,  "  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Paul  Derinzy.  Not 
that  I  am  sent  by  him  ;  I  have  come  of  my  own 
accord.  You  may  be  aware,  Miss  Stafford,  that 
I  am  Mr.  Derinzy's  intimate  friend,  and  possess 
his  confidence  in  no  common  degree." 

"  I  have  heard  Mr.  Derinzy  frequently  men- 
tion your  name,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
regard,"  said  she. 

"If  we  were  merely  going  to  speak  the  jar- 
gon of  the  world,  Miss  Stafford,  I  might  say 
that  I  could  return  the  compliment,"  said  George. 
"  However,  what  I  wish  you  to  know  is,  that  in 
his  confidence  with  me  Paul  Derinzy  has  spoken 
openly  and  frankly  of  his  affection  for  you,  and, 
indeed,  made  me  acquainted  with  all  the  varieties 
of  his  doubts,  fears,  and  other  phases  of  his  at- 
tachment." 

Daisy  bowed  again  very  coldly. 

"  You  and  Paul  are  both  very  young,   Miss 
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Stafford,"  continued  George,  "  and  I  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  much  older  than  either  of 
you.  This,  however,  has  its  advantage  perhaps, 
in  enabling  me  to  speak  more  frankly  and  im- 
partially than  I  otherwise  could.  You  must  not 
be  annoyed  at  whatever  I  find  it  necessary  to  say, 
Miss  Stafford;  for  the  situation  is  a  very  grave 
one,  and  more  than  you  can  at  present  imagine 
depends  upon  the  decision  at  which  you  may  ar- 
rive."  • 

"Pray  go  on,  Mr.  Wainwright,"  said  Daisy; 
"  you  will  find  me  thoroughly  attentive  to  all  you 
have  to  say." 

"  I  must  be  querist  as  well  as  pleader,  and 
introduce  some  cross-examination  into  my  speech, 
I  am  afraid,"  said  George ;  "  but  you  may  depend 
on  my  neither  saying  nor  asking  anything  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  in  the  first 
place  let  me  tell  you,  what  indeed  you  already 
know,  that  this  boy  loves  you  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  very  affectionate  disposition.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther you  set  much  store  by  that,  Miss  Stafford ; 
I  do  know  that     young  ladies  of  the  present  day 
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indulge  in  so  many  flirtations,  and  see  so  many 
shams  and  counterfeits  of  the  passion,  that  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  recognise  real  love  when  they  see 
it,  and  hardly  ever  able  to  appreciate  it.  But  it 
is  a  thing  that,  when  once  obtained,  should  not  be 
lightly  let  go ;  and  indeed,  Owen  Meredith  thinks 
quite  right — you  read  poetry,  I  know,  Miss  Staf- 
ford; I  recollect  Paul  having  told  me  so — when 

he  says, 

'  Beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win, 
But  one  isn't  loved  every  day.'  " 

"I  presume  it  was  not  to  quote  from  Owen 
Meredith  that  you  wished  to  see  me,  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,"  said  Daisy,  looking  up  at  him  quietly. 

George  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  but  was 
not  one  bit  disconcerted. 

"  Xo,"  he  said,  "  it  was  not ;  but  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  quotation  when  I  think  it  illus- 
trates my  meaning,  and  those  lines  struck  me  as 
being  rather  apt.  However,  we  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  Paul  Derinzy  was,  and  I  believe  is,  very 
much  in  love  with  you.  From  what  he  gave  me 
to  understand,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
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that  passion  was  at  one  time  returned.  I  believe 
— I  wish  to  touch  as  lightly  as  possible  on  un- 
pleasant matters — I  believe  that  recently  there 
has  been  some  interruption  of  the  pleasant  rela- 
tion which  existed  between  you — an  interruption 
emanating  from  you — and  that  Paul  has  conse- 
quently been  very  much  out  of  spirits.  Am  I 
right  ?" 

"You  are  very  frank  and  candid  with  me,  Mr. 
Wain wright,"  said  Daisy,  "  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  answer  you  in  the  same  manner.  I  perfectly 
admit  that  the  position  which  Mr.  Derinzy  and 
I  occupy  towards  each  other  is  changed,  and 
changed  by  my  desire." 

"  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent  or  exact- 
ing— you  certainly  will  not  when  you  know  all  I 
have  to  tell  you — if  I  ask  what  was  the  reason  for 
that  change  ?" 

Daisy's  face  flushed  for  an  instant,  then  she 
said, 

"A  woman's  reason — because  I  wished  it." 

George  nodded  as  though  he  perfectly  compre- 
hended her ;  but  he  gazed  at  her  all  the  time. 
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"May  I  ask,  has  this  altered  state  of  feeling 
come  to  a  head  '?  has  there  been  any  open  and 
decisive  rupture  between  you  lately  ?" 

"If  you  are  not  sufficiently  in  Mr.  Derinzy's 
confidence  to  have  that  information  from  him,  I 
scarcely  think  you  ought  to  ask  it  of  me,"  said 
Daisy. 

"  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Derinzy  is  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  answer  me." 

"  Not  in  a  position  to —  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  Daisy,  leaning  forward. 

"I  will  tell  you  before  I  go,"  said  George. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  reply 
to  me." 

"  There  has  been  no  actual  quarrel  between 
us,"  said  the  girl — "that  is  to  say,  no  personal 
quarrel ;  but — "  and  she  spoke  with  so  much 
hesitation,  that  George  instantly  said, 

"But  you  have  taken  some  decisive  action." 

Daisy  was  silent. 

"You  have  told  him  that  all  must  be  over 
between  you;  that  you  would  not  see  him  again, 
or  something  to  that  effect." 
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"  I — I  wrote  hirn  a  letter  conveying  that  deci- 
sion," said  Daisy  slowly. 

"  And  you  addressed  to  liim — " 

"  As  usual,  at  his  club." 

" By  Jove,  that's  it!"  said  George,  springing 
up.  "Now,  Miss  Stafford,  let  me  tell  you  the 
effect  of  that  letter.  Paul  Derinzy  was  picked  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  club-library  in  a  fit !" 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Daisy. 

"  One  moment,"  continued  George,  holding  up 
his  hands.  "  He  was  carried  home  insensible, 
and  now  lies  between  life  and  death.  He  is  de- 
lirious and  knows  no  one,  but  lies  tossing  to  and 
fro  on  his  bed,  ever  muttering  your  name,  ever 
recalling  scenes  which  have  been  passed  in  your 
company.  When  I  saw  him  in  this  state,  when 
I  heard  those  groans,  and  recognised  them  as  the 
utterances  of  the  mental  agony  which  he  was 
suffering,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  come  to  you. 
Understand,  I  make  no  ad  misericordiam  appeal. 
There  is  no  question  of  my  throwing  myself  on 
your  feelings,  and  imploring  you  to  have  pity  on 
this  boy.     I  imagine  that,  even  with  all  his  pas- 
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sion  for  and  devotion  to  you,  he  is  far  too  proud 
for  that,  and  would  disclaim  my  act  so  soon  as  lie 
knew  of  it.  But,  loving  him  as  I  do,  I  come  to 
you  and  say,  This  is  your  work.  "What  steps  you 
should  take,  if  any,  it  is  for  you  to  determine.  I 
say  nothing,  advise  nothing,  hint  nothing,  save 
this  :  if  what  you  wrote  in  that  letter  to  Paul  was 
final  and  decisive,  the  result  of  due  reflection,  the 
conviction  that  you  could  not  be  happy  with  him, 
then  stand  by  it  and  hold  to  it ;  for  if  you  were  to 
give  way  merely  for  compassion's  sake,  his  state 
would  be  even  worse  than  it  is  now.  But  if  you 
spoke  truth  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  this  inter- 
view, if  your  dismissal  of  Paul  was,  as  you  de- 
scribed it,  a  woman's  whim,  conceived  without 
adequate  reason,  and  carried  out  in  mere  wanton- 
ness, I  say  to  you,  that  if  this  boy  dies — and  his 
state  even  now  is  most  critical — his  death  will 
lie  at  your  door." 

Daisy  had  been  listening  with  bent  head  and 
averted  eyes.  All  evidence  of  her  having  heard 
what  George  had  said  lay  in  a  nervous  fluttering 
motion  of  her  hand,  involuntary  and  beyond  her 
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control.     When   George  ceased,   she   looked   up, 
and  said  in  a  hard  dry  voice, 

"  What  will  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  I  told  you  at  first  that  I  would  give  you  no 
advice,  that  I  would  make  no  suggestion-  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  you  should  pursue.  That  must  he 
left  entirely  to  the  promptings  of  your  heart  and 
—  excuse  me,  Miss  Stafford,  I  am  sadly  old- 
fashioned,  and  still  helieve  in  the  existence  of 
such  things — your  conscience." 

"  Is  he — is  he  so  very  ill  ?"  asked  Daisy  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"He  is  very  dangerously  ill,"  said  George; 
"  he  could  not  be  worse.  But  understand,  I  don't 
urge  this  to  influence  your  decision,  nor  must  you 
let  it  weigh  with  you.  Your  action  in  this  matter 
must  be  the  result  of  calm  deliberation  and  self- 
examination.  To  act  on  an  impulse  which  you 
will  repent  of  when  the  excitement  is  over  is  worse 
than  to  leave  matters  where  they  are." 

"  He — he  is  delirious,  you  say  ?"  asked  Daisy ; 
"  he  does  not  recognise  any  one  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  quite  delirious,"  said  George.  "  He 
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will  have  to  be  carefully  attended,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  see  after  a  nurse.  So,"  he  added, 
rising  from  his  chair,  "having  discharged  my 
duty,  I  will  now  proceed  on  my  way.  I  am  sorry, 
Miss  Stafford,  that  on  my  first  visit  to  you  I 
should  have  been  the  bearer  of  what,  to  me  at 
least,  is  such  sad  news." 

Then  he  bowed  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  and 
took  his  departure. 

After  George  left  her,  Daisy  dropped  back  into 
the  chair  which  she  had  occupied  during  his  visit, 
and  sat  gazing  vacantly  into  the  fire. 

Calm  deliberation  and  self-examination !  Those 
were  what  that  strange  earnest-looking  man,  Mr. 
Wainwright,  had  said  he  left  her  to.  In  the 
state  of  anxiety  and  excitement  in  which  she 
found  herself,  the  one  was  impossible,  and  she 
shrunk  from  the  other.  Self-examination — what 
would  that  show  her  ?  A  girl,  first  winning,  then 
trifling  with  the  affections  of  a  warm-hearted 
young  fellow,  who  worshipped  her  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  in  life  for  her.  And  the 
same  girl,   hitherto   so  proud  in  her  virtue  and 
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her  self-command,  paltering  and  chaffering  for 
her  honour  with  a  man,  the  hest  thing  which 
could  be  said  about  whom  was,  that  he  had  spoken 
plainly,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions. 
Ah,  good  heavens,  in  what  a  miserable  state  of 
mental  blindness  and  self-deception  had  she  been 
living  during  the  past  few  weeks !  on  the  brink 
of  what  a  moral  precipice  had  she  been  idly  stray- 
ing with  careless  feet!  Thinking  of  these  things, 
Daisy  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sought 
relief  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Then,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up,  she  cried, 

"It  is  not  too  late!  Thank  God  for  that  ! 
Not  too  late  to  undo  all  that  my  wickedness  has 
brought  about.  Not  too  late  to  prove  my  devo- 
tion to  him.  Mr.  Wainwright  said  he  was  going 
to  see  after  a  nurse.  There  shall  be  no  occasion 
for  that.  "When  my  darling  Paul  comes  to  him- 
self, he  shall  find  his  nurse  installed  at  his  pillow." 

Very  long  odds  against  Colonel  Orpington's 
chance  now  ! 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

SUSPENSE. 

Geoege  Wainweight  was  by  no  means  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  done  anything  but  a  friendly 
act  towards  the  Derinzys,  by  making  himself  ac- 
cessory to  the  reconciliation  which  he  foresaw  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  meeting  between  Paul 
and  Daisy.  He  quite  understood  that  he  should 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  by  Paul's 
father  and  mother ;  and  that,  should  circum- 
stances turn  out  so  happily  as  to  lead  to  an  avowal 
of  his  feelings  towards  Annette,  he  would  have 
laid  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  the  mean- 
est of  motives,  in  encouraging  his  friend  to  a  step 
which  should  at  once  remove  him  from  rivalry 
for  the  lady's  hand  and  competition  for  her 
fortune.  The  attainment  of  Annette's  majority 
would  set  her  free  from  the  guardianship  of  her 
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uncle ;  but  if  her  infirmity  of  mind  continued— 
and  it  would  then  be  her  relatives'  interest  to 
prove  the  fact  which  it  had  been  their  interest 
to  conceal — it  would  be  a  curious  question  how 
Captain  Derinzy  would  act.  George  held  a  very 
decided  opinion  of  Annette's  uncle,  and  he  felt 
very  little  doubt  that  the  "  old  scoundrel,"  as  he 
designated  him  in  his  meditations,  would  take 
measures  to  prove  the  girl's  insanity,  in  order  to 
bar  her  from  marriage  or  the  testamentary  dis- 
position of  her  property.  If  any  one  else  had 
been  her  legal  heir,  George  felt  that,  if  the  hope 
of  her  restoration  failed,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  make  terms,  at  least  to  secure  secrecy; 
but  not  in  the  case  of  Captain  Derinzy,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  which  he  felt  were  now 
shaping  themselves  into  form.  Greed,  spite,  re- 
venge, and  exasperation  would  all  combine  to 
inspire  the  Captain  with  a  determination,  in 
which  George  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  warmly 
supported  by  Mrs.  Derinzy,  to  do  his  worst  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

But  George,  beyond  feeling  that  they  required 
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consideration  and  cautious  handling,  cared  little 
for  these  things.  If  the  experiment  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Hildebrand  should  happily  prove  success- 
ful, he  would  do  his  best  to  make  Annette  love 
him  and  become  his  wife ;  and  then  they  might 
dispute  her  fortune  as  they  liked — he  should  have 
enough  for  both.  If  the  experiment  were  destined 
to  fail,  he  could  not  see  that  the  Derinzys  would 
have  much  to  complain  of.  They  would  not  like 
their  son's  marrying  a  milliner,  of  course;  but  as 
it  was  quite  clear  they  could  not  make  him  marry 
Annette,  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  chief 
object  of  their  amiable  and  conscientious  scheme. 
At  all  events,  no  pondering  over  it  on  George's 
part,  no  resolution  he  could  come  to,  would  avail 
to  shorten  the  period  of  suspense,  to  alter  the  fact 
that  the  crisis  of  his  life  must  shortly  be  encoun- 
tered. 

George  had  contented  himself  with  a  written 
communication  to  Mrs.  Derinzy,  in  which  he  in- 
formed her  of  Paul's  illness,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  his  life  depended  upon  the  judi- 
cious  action   of  all   around   him  at  the  present 
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crisis.  He  did  not  over-estimate  Mrs.  Derinzy's 
tenderness  towards  her  son;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, when  he  went  to  Paul's  rooms  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  find  that  she  had  contented  herself 
with  inquiring  for  him,  ascertaining  that  proper 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  his  being  care- 
fully nursed,  and  announcing  her  intention  of 
calling  upon  the  doctor. 

Paul  was  not  in  a  condition  to  know  anything 
about  her  proceedings.  When  he  appeared  to  be 
conscious,  he  named  only  Daisy  and  George,  and 
these  intervals  were  rare  and  brief.  They  alter- 
nated with  long  periods  of  stupor;  and  then  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult,  looking  at  the  sick 
man's  face,  to  believe  that  all  care  and  concern  of 
his  with  life  were  over  for  ever. 

It  was  from  Daisy  George  learned  that  Mrs. 
Derinzy  had  been  at  her  son's  lodgings,  and  he 
allowed  her  to  perceive  how  much  her  account  of 
the  incident  surprised  and  displeased  him. 

On  arriving  at  Paul's  rooms,  George  found 
Daisy  sitting  quietly  beside  the  bed,  the  sick 
man's  hand  in  one  of  hers,  while  the  fingers  of 
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the  other,  freshly  dipped  in  a  fragrant  cooling 
essence,  lay  lightly  on  his  hot  wan  forehead,  on 
whose  sunken  temples  pain  had  set  its  mark. 
Her  dress,  of  a  soft  material  incapable  of  whisk- 
ing or  rustling,  her  hair  smoothly  packed  away, 
her  ringless  hands,  her  noiseless  movements,  her 
composed,  steady,  alert  face,  formed  a  business- 
like realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a  sick  nurse,  which 
impressed  the  practised  eye  of  George  reassur- 
ingly, and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  him  a 
sense  of  association  which  he  did  not  at  the  mo- 
ment clearly  trace  out.  When  he  thought  of  it 
afterwards,  he  put  it  down  to  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  women  employed  at  his  father's 
asylum. 

Daisy's  beauty  was  not  in  a  style  which  George 
Wainwright  particularly  admired,  and  the  girl 
had  never  attracted  him  much.  He  had  regarded 
her  with  pity  and  consideration  at  first,  when  he 
had  feared  that  Paul  was  behaving  so  badly  to 
her.  He  had  regarded  her  with  anger  and  dislike 
when  he  discovered  that  she  was  behaving  badly 
to  Paul.     Both  these  phases  of  feeling  had  passed 
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away  now,  and  Daisy  presented  herself  to  George's 
mind  in  a  different  and  far  more  attractive  light. 
In  this  pale  quiet  woman  there  was  nothing  mere- 
tricious, nothing  flaunting ;  not  the  least  touch  of 
vulgarity  marred  the  calm  propriety  of  her  de- 
meanour. George  felt  assured  that  he  was  seeing 
her  in  a  light  which  promised  for  the  future, 
should  the  marriage  which  he  was  forced  to  hope 
for,  for  his  friend's  sake,  be  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent complication. 

She  did  not  rise  when  he  entered  the  room, 
she  did  not  alter  her  attitude,  and  there  was  not  a 
shade  of  embarrassment  in  her  manner.  In  reply 
to  his  salutation  she  merely  bent  her  head,  and 
spoke  in  the  low  distinct  tone,  as  soothing  to  an 
invalid  as  a  whisper  is  distracting. 

"  There  is  not  much  change,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is 
not  yet  to  be  expected." 

George  looked  at  Paul  closely  and  silently. 

"  I  expected  to  have  found  his  mother  here," 
he  said.     "  I  wrote  and  told  her  of  his  illness." 

"  But  you  did  not  tell  her  I  was  here  ?" 

"No,"   said  George  in  surprise,   "I  did  not 
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think  it  necessary.  I  concluded  she  would  see 
you  here,  and  learn  from  your  own  lips,  and  your 
presence,  the  service  you  are  doing  Paul." 

The  sick  man  moaned  slightly,  and  she  dex- 
terously shifted  his  head  upon  the  pillow  before 
she  answered,  with  a  dim  dubious  smile, 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Derinzy  is  a  very  well-bred 
person,  quite  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  would 
hardly  commit  herself  to  an  interview  with  me." 

The  girl's  proud  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon 
George's  face,  as  she  said  these  few  words,  without 
any  embarrassment. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  George; 
"I  ought  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Derinzy,  and  pre- 
pared her  —  I  mean  told  her.  I  shrank  from 
seeing  her,  from  a  personal  motive,  and — and  I 
fear  thoughtlessly  sacrificed  you,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  this  reluctance.  I  wonder  she  could  go 
away  without  seeing  her  son." 

"  Do  you  ?  I  do  not.  The  standard  of  the 
actions  of  a  woman  of  the  world  may  not  be  com- 
prehensible to  you,  Mr.  Wainwright ;  but  we  out- 
siders, yet  on-lookers,  understand  it  well  enough/ ' 

vol.  in.  o 
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She  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelshelf, 
softly  withdrew  her  hand  from  Paul's,  and  admin- 
istered medicine  to  him,  he,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious, moaning  heavily  the  while. 

"  I  shall  see  Mrs.  Derinzy,"  said  George, 
"  and  explain  to  her.  Forgive  me,  Miss  Stafford, 
pray  forgive  me,  if  I  express  myself  awkwardly  ; 
I  really  feel  quite  astray  and  at  a  loss.  Things 
have  changed  so  much  since  I  last  talked  with 
you,  though  that  was  only  yesterday.  I  shall 
have  to  give  Mrs.  Derinzy  not  only  an  explanation 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  but  some  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  Do  not 
think  me  impertinent,  do  not  think  me  unfeeling, 
but  I  must,  for  your  own  sake,  in  order  to  place 
you  in  the  position  it  is  right,  it  is  due  to  you, 
that  you  should  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  Paul's 
mother — I  must  ask  you,  what  do  you  purpose 
— what  do  you  intend  the  future  shall  mean  for 
you  and  him?" 

Daisy  did  not  reply,  until  George  began  to 
feel  impatient  of  her  silence.  Her  hand  again 
lay  on  Paul's  forehead,  her  brow  was  overcast  and 
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knitted ;  she  was  thinking  deeply.  At  length  she 
said : 

"Explain  the  past  as  you  please.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright, — as  Paul  has  told  it  to  you,  I  make  no 
doubt, — truly,  honestly,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  man 
of  honour  should  ;  relate  the  present  as  you  know 
it  to  be — the  story  of  our  interview,  and  of  the 
step  I  have  taken  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  of 
the  future,  say  nothing." 

" Nothing!"  repeated  George,  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance, — "nothing!  Will  that  suffice  for 
her,  for  you,  or  for  him  V  He  pointed  to  Paul. 
"Do  you  not  know  the  hope,  the  confidence,  to 
which  your  presence  here,  the  noble  act  you  have 
done  in  coming  to  him  in  this  terrible  extremity, 
must  give  rise  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  this  is  de- 
cisive, that  henceforth  every  consideration  must 
be  abandoned  by  each  of  you,  for  the  life  which 
must  be  lived  together?" 

It  passed  swiftly  through  Daisy's  mind  that 
if  ever  Paul  had  so  pleaded  his  own  cause,  with  so 
much  conviction,  so  much  force,  so  much  earnest- 
ness— if  ever  he  had  made  her  understand  the 
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worth  of  true  love,  the  false  allures  of  all  beside — 
she  would  not  have  listened  to  prudence  and  the 
narrow  suggestions  of  her  worldly  wisdom,  hut 
would  have  listened  to  him.  It  passed  through 
her  mind  that  this  was  a  strong  man,  one  who 
would  love  well  and  worthily,  and  whose  wife 
would  be  honoured  among  women,  whatever  her 
origin.  But  she  answered  him  coldly,  though  his 
words  were  utterly  persuasive. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  to  answer  for  the  future, 
Mr.  "Wainwright.  That  question  cannot  be  ans- 
wered until  it  has  been  asked  by  Paul.  If  he 
lives,  he  will  ask  it;  if  he  dies,  Mrs.  Derinzy  will 
not  require  to  know  anything  about  me." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  George  emphatically.  "I 
shall  go  there  at  once,  and  see  you  again  this 
evening.  Good-bye,  Miss  Stafford,  and  God  bless 
you  !  You  are  doing  the  right  thing  now,  at  all 
events." 

Again  she  simply  bent  her  head  without 
speaking,  and  without  turning  her  eyes  from  the 
sick  man's  face.  George  left  the  room  with  a 
noiseless  step.     When  he  had  reached  the  stair- 
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foot,  Daisy  covered  her  face  with,  her  hands,  and 
rocked  herself  upon  her  chair,  in  an  agony  of  self- 
upbraiding. 

"If  he  lives,  he  will  ask  me,"  she  murmured 
in  her  torturing  thoughts.  "Yes,  he  will  ask 
me ;  and  I — I  who  a  little  while  ago  was  unfit  to 
be  his  wife  only  because  of  the  difference  in  our 
rank — what  shall  I  say  ?  Far  other  my  unfitness 
now — the  unfitness  of  one  who  has  deliberately 
entertained  the  project  of  degradation.  Am  I, 
who  have  chaffered  with  that  vile  old  man  about 
the  terms  on  which  I  might  be  induced  to  become 
his  mistress,  fit  to  be  that  trusting  boy's  wife  ? 
0,  mother,  mother  !  this  is  the  result  of  your 
calculation,  your  worldly  instructions  !  Yet  no  ; 
why  should  I  blame  her  '!  It  is  the  outcome  of 
my  life,  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  seen  and 
known  since  my  childhood.  0,  my  God !  my 
God !  how  foolish,  how  mad,  how  wicked  I  have 
been !" 

Mrs.  Derinzy  was  at  home.  George  was 
ushered  into  the   back   drawing-room,   and   per- 
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niitted  to  indulge  himself  in  solitude  with  the 
contemplation  of  Annette's  unoccupied  place,  her 
piano,  her  work-box,  and  her  own  especial  book 
of  photographs,  for  some  time.  He  looked  at 
these  things  with  pangs  of  mingled  hope  and 
fear,  and  their  influence  was  to  do  away  with  the 
embarrassment  and  uneasiness  he  had  felt  on 
entering  the  house.  After  all,  what  did  any 
thing  really  matter  to  him,  which  did  not  concern 
Annette  and  his  relations  with  her  ? 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Derinzy  appeared,  George 
saw  that  she  was  alarmed  and  angry.  The  for- 
mer sentiment  he  was  enabled  to  allay,  the  latter 
he  was  prepared  to  meet — prepared  by  courage  on 
his  friend's  account,  and  indifference  on  his  own. 

"I  am  happy  to  tell  you,"  he  began  at  once, 
"that  there  is  satisfactory  progress  in  Paul's  case. 
He  is  going  on  safely.  I  have  little  doubt  he 
will  soon  be  out  of  danger ;  indeed,  the  doctor  has 
said  plainly  that,  unless  in  the  case  of  increase  of 
symptoms,  he  is  confident  of  the  result.  You 
need  not  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Derinzy ;  I  assure  you 
the  case  is  favourable." 
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"I  have  heard  the  doctor's  opinion  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Wainwright,"  replied  Mrs.  Derinzy  with 
cold  displeasure,  "  and  I  am  not  unduly  alarmed. 
But  I  am  not  unnaturally  astonished  to  find  my- 
self excluded  from  my  son  in  his  illness,  and  by 
you,  the  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  friends 
I  have  in  the  world.  I  cannot  believe  you  have 
any  explanation  to  offer  which  I  can  listen  to,  for 
your  conduct  in  bringing  a — a  person  whom  I 
cannot  meet  to  take  my  place  at  my  son's  side." 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  your  tone,  Mrs.  De- 
rinzy," replied  George,  "though  I  might  be  par- 
doned for  wondering  how  you  contrive  to  hold 
me  guilty  in  the  matter  of  Paul's  supposed  of- 
fence." 

"  Supposed  offence,  Mr.  Wainwright !  You 
adopt  the  flippant  and  unbecoming  fashion  in 
these  matters !  I  hold  it  more  than  a  supposed 
offence  that  I  should  find  a  person  installed  in 
my  son's  lodgings,  with  the  knowledge  of  my 
son's  friend,  whose  presence  renders  mine  im- 
possible." 

"  We  will  let  the  phrase  pass,  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
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and  come  to  the  facts.  Are  you  sure  you  are 
really  acquainted  with  the  character  and  position 
of  the  lady  in  question  ?" 

u  Character  and  position  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion!" echoed  Mrs.  Derinzy,  in  an  accent  of  spite- 
ful contempt.  "I  should  think  there  was  little 
doubt  about  them ;  the  facts  speak  pretty  plainly 
for  themselves." 

"I  assure  you,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of 
appearances,  the  facts  do  not  speak  the  truth, 
if  they  impugn  the  respectability  of  Miss  Stafford 
— that  is  the  young  lady's  name."  Mrs.  Derinzy 
bowed  scornfully.  "I  can  give  you  an  ample 
and  trustworthy  assurance  on  this  point,  for 
I  am  acquainted — I  was  made  acquainted  by 
Paul  himself — with  every  particular  of  their  inti- 
macy, until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  event 
which  led  to  his  illness;  and  the  remainder  I 
have  learned  partly  from  inquiries  elsewhere,  but 
chiefly  from  Miss  Stafford  herself.  If  you  will 
listen  to  me,  Mrs.  Derinzy,  I  will  tell  you  Miss 
Stafford's  history,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  and  the 
whole  truth  respecting  her  position  with  regard 
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to  your  son.  And  in  order  that  what  I  have  to 
say  may  be  more  convincing,  may  have  more 
weight  with  you,  let  me  tell  you  in  the  first 
place  that  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  Miss  Stafford 
until  yesterday,  when  I  went  to  her  in  my  fear 
and  trouble  about  Paul,  feeling  convinced  that 
from  her  only  could  any  real  assistance  be  pro- 
cured." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Derinzy,  with  sullen  re- 
signation. "  This  is  a  pleasant  hearing  for  a 
mother;  but  it  is  our  fate,  I  suppose.  Tell  me 
what  you  have  to  tell." 

George  obeyed  her.  He  recapitulated  all  that 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Paul  on  the 
subject  of  Daisy,  from  the  time  when  he  had 
accidentally  witnessed  their  meeting  in  Kensing- 
ton-gardens, to  the  last  conversation  he  had  held 
with  Paul  before  he  went  to  Germany.  She  list- 
ened, still  sullen,  but  with  interest,  until  he  told 
her  what  was  Daisy's  position  in  life ;  and  then 
she  interrupted  him  with  the  comment  for  which 
he  had  been  prepared. 

"A  milliner's  girl!     Truly  Paul  has  a  gen- 
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tlemanly  taste  !  And  I  am  to  believe  she  had 
scruples  and  made  difficulties  ?" 

"You  are,"  returned  George  gravely;  "for  it 
is  true.  I  do  not  sympathise  with  your  notions 
of  caste,  Mrs.  Derinzy — I  think  I  have  known 
more  bad  men  and  unscrupulous  women  of  gentle 
than  of  plebeian  blood — but  I  understand  them. 
Miss  Stafford  had  scruples,  scruples  which  Paul 
failed  to  vanquish — more  shame  to  him  for  trying 
— and  she  made  difficulties  which  he  could  not 
surmount.  The  last  and  gravest — that  which 
threw  him  into  the  fever  in  which  he  is  now 
striving  and  battling  for  life — was  her  refusal, 
her  point-blank,  uncompromising,  positive  re- 
fusal, to  marry  him  !" 

"  To  marry  him !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
starting  up  from  her  chair  in  very  undignified 
surprise  and  anger.  "  My  son  propose  to  marry 
a  milliner's  girl !     I  won't  believe  it !" 

"  You  had  no  difficulty  in  believing,  on  no 
evidence  at  all,  that  he  had  seduced  her,"  con- 
tinued George  quietly.  "  Now  I  can  assume  the 
latter  is  utterly   false ;   the   former  is  distinctly 
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true.  You  had  better  be  careful  how  you  act 
towards  this  young  lady,  Mrs.  Derinzy,  for  your 
son  loves  her — loves  her  well  enough  to  have  been 
unworldly,  and  manly  enough  to  implore  her  to 
become  his  wife,  and  to  be  stricken  well-nigh  to 
death  by  her  refusal,  and  the  sentence  of  final 
separation  between  them  pronounced  by  her. 
When  your  son  fell  down  at  his  club  in  the  fit 
from  which  it  seemed  at  first  probable  he  would 
never  rally,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  letter  from 
Miss  Stafford,  in  which  she  told  him  he  should 
see  her  no  more." 

"  What  was  her  reason  ?  Did  she  not  care 
for  him  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Derinzy,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per. She  was  subdued  by  the  earnestness  of 
George's  manner,  and  some  womanly  feelings, 
which,  though  tepid,  still  had  a  place  in  her 
worldly  scheming  nature,  were  touched. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of 
George's  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  loves  of 
Paul  and  Daisy,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Orpington  episode.  He  had  no  actual  ac- 
quaintance  with   the   other   motives   which   had 
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influenced  Miss  Stafford  to  reject  Paul's  proposal 
of  marriage,  or  the  arguments  with  which  she 
had  enforced  them. 

He  had  a  general  idea  of  the  ground  she  had 
taken  up  throughout — the  ground  of  their  so- 
cial inequality,  the  inadequacy  of  means,  and  the 
inevitable  grief  to  which  a  marriage  contracted 
under  those  grave  disadvantages  must  come ;  and 
he  had,  on  the  whole,  approved  her  views,  until 
he  had  beheld  their  practical  effect.  He  detailed 
to  Mrs.  Derinzy  his  conviction  concerning  Miss 
Stafford's  reasons,  and  stoutly  maintained  that 
those  reasons  were  quite  consistent  with  a  dis- 
interested attachment  to  Paul,  and  with  a  sound 
and  elevated  sense  of  self-respect.  To  this  view 
of  the  subject  Paul's  mother  was  entirely  indif- 
ferent. When  it  was  made  plain  to  her — as  it 
was  with  irresistible  clearness,  which  not  even 
the  obstinacy  of  an  illiberal  woman  sitting  in 
judgment  on  a  social  inferior  could  resist — that 
Miss  Stafford's  character  was  unblemished,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  she  was  obliged 
to  shift  her  ground ;  and  thenceforth  her  anxiety 
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was  to  be  convinced  that  Daisy  had  really  refused 
to  marry  her  son,  and  to  be  assured  that  she  was 
likely  to  maintain  her  resolution.  In  her  solici- 
tude on  this  point;  Mrs.  Derinzy  was  even  ready 
to  praise  Miss  Stafford. 

It  was  most  wise  of  her;  it  showed  an  un- 
usual degree  of  sense  and  judgment  in  one  so 
young,  and  necessarily  so  ignorant  of  the  world; 
and  really  it  was  impossible  to  praise  such 
good  taste  too  highly.  Mrs.  Derinzy  could  as- 
sure Miss  Stafford,  from  her  own  observation, 
which  she  had  had  many  opportunities  of  con- 
firming, that  these  unequal  marriages  never 
"  did."  They  always  resulted  in  misery  to  the 
wife.  When  the  husband  outlived  the  first  in- 
fatuation, and  began  to  find  society  and  old  habits 
essential  to  his  comfort,  society  would  not  have 
the  wife,  and  she  could  not  fit  in  with  the  old 
habits;  and  then  came  impatience  and  disgust, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  0,  no,  such  marriages 
never  "did;"  and  Mrs.  Derinzy  was  delighted 
to  learn  —  delighted  for  the  girl's  own  sake;  for 
Mr.  Wainwright's  narrative  had  inspired  her  with 
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quite  an  interest  in  this  deserving  young  person 
— that  she  had  acted  with  so  much  judgment  and 
discretion.  She  really  deserved  to  prosper,  and 
Mrs.  Derinzy  was  quite  ready  to  wish  her,  after 
the  most  disinterested  fashion,  the  utmost  amount 
of  good-fortune  which  should  not  involve  her 
marriage  with  Paul. 

But  this  was  precisely  the  contingency  to- 
wards which  it  was  George's  object  to  direct  her 
thoughts.  Notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  with 
which  Daisy  had  spoken,  he  believed  that  she 
would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  her  pride,  and 
to  lay  aside  all  her  misgivings,  when,  the  great 
relief  of  Paul's  being  out  of  immediate  danger 
realised,  she  should  be  convinced  that  his  health 
and  his  peace  must  alike  depend  on  her;  and 
when  that  time  should  have  come,  much  would 
depend  upon  his  mother.  Happily,  George  had 
judgment  as  well  as  zeal,  and  contented  himself 
on  this  occasion  with  convincing  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
not  only  that  there  was  no  contamination  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  presence  of  the  "  young  person" 
under  whose  watchful  care  her  son  was  struggling 
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back  to  life,  but  that  she  owed  it  to  Daisy  to 
show,  by  immediately  visiting  Paul,  and  recog- 
nising her  properly,  that  she  was  willing  to  undo 
the  compromising  impression  which  her  refusal  to 
enter  Paul's  room  had  produced.  Those  were 
two  great  points  to  gain  in  one  interview;  and 
when  he  had  gained  them,  with  the  addition  of 
having  his  offer  to  escort  Mrs.  Derinzy  to  Paul's 
lodgings  accepted,  he  bethought  himself,  for  posi- 
tively the  first  time,  of  the  Captain. 

Was  he  at  home  ?  was  he  much  alarmed  ? 
George  asked. 

The  Captain  was  not  at  home  ;  was  out  of  town 
for  a  couple  of  days,  in  fact ;  had  gone  to  some 
races,  Mrs.  Derinzy  did  not  remember  where;  she 
knew  so  little  about  things  of  that  kind,  all  the 
racing  places  were  pretty  much  alike  to  her. 

George  politely  suggested  that  the  Captain's 
absence  was  fortunate  ;  he  would  not  have  much 
suspense  to  suffer ;  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
all  danger  would  be  at  an  end  before  his  return. 

To  which  Mrs.  Derinzy  replied  with  some 
sharpness  that  Captain  Derinzy  was  not  endowed 
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with  susceptible  nerves,  and  that  he  was  not  easily 
alarmed  by  any  illness  except  his  own. 

They  went  out  together,  and  George  took 
leave  of  Mrs.  Derinzy  at  the  door  of  Paul's  lodg- 
ings, having  ascertained  that  the  doctor  had  again 
seen  the  patient,  and  pronounced  that  there  was 
no  change  to  be  expected  in  his  condition  for 
some  time.  He  lingered  for  a  moment  until  Mrs. 
Derinzy  had  begun  to  ascend  the  stairs  under 
convoy  of  a  maid,  and  then  he  turned  away,  hop- 
ing for  favourable  results  from  this  strange  and 
momentous  meeting  between  Daisy  and  Paul's 
mother ;  and  glad  on  his  own  account  that  a 
rupture  between  himself  and  the  Derinzys,  which 
his  interference  had  appeared  to  render  imminent, 
was  at  least  postponed. 

There  was  no  characteristic  of  Daisy's  more 
pronounced  than  her  self-control.  When  the  maid 
gently  opened  the  door  of  the  sick-room,  and 
whispered  the  words  "Mrs.  Derinzy,"  she  under- 
stood all  that  had  taken  place,  and  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  She  disengaged  her  hand  from 
Paul's  unconscious  clasp,  and  rose.     Standing  in 
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an  attitude  of  simple  easy  dignity  by  her  son's 
bedside,  Paul's  mother  saw  her  first,  and  felt, 
though  she  was  not  a  bright  woman  in  general, 
an  instant  conviction  that  George's  story  was  per- 
fectly true,  and  that  there  was  nothing  about  this 
remarkable-looking  "  young  person,"  whose  hand- 
some face  was  absolutely  strange  to  her,  and  yet 
suggested,  as  it  had  done  in  George's  case,  an 
inexpressible  association. 

Their  respective  salutations  were  polite  but 
formal.     Daisy  spoke  first. 

"Will  you  take  this  chair?"  she  said,  indi- 
cating her  own.  "  You  will  be  able  to  see  him 
better  from  that  side.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is 
going  on  favourably." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  Mrs.  De- 
rinzy,  in  a  fidgety  whisper;  and  she  took  the  pro- 
posed place. 

Then  came  a  silence,  interrupted  only  by  an 
occasional  faint  moan  from  Paul.  The  presence 
of  Mrs.  Derinzy  did  not  deter  Daisy  from  the 
punctual  fulfilment  of  her  self-imposed  duties ; 
and  as  the  mother  watched  her  diligent  minister- 

vol.  in.  p 
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ing  to  the  invalid,  watched  it  helplessly — for  Mrs. 
Derinzy  was  a  perfectly  useless  person  in  a  sick- 
room— she  could  maintain  this  reserve  no  longer, 
and  broke  through  it  by  anxious  questions,  to 
which  the  other  replied  with  ready  respectful  self- 
possession. 

If  poor  Paul  could  only  have  known  that,  in 
the  first  interview  between  his  mother  and  his 
love — an  interview  on  which  he  had  often  ner- 
vously speculated — Daisy  had  appeared  to  greater 
advantage,  had  looked  handsomer,  softer,  more 
charming,  more  graceful,  more  ladylike  than  she 
had  ever  appeared  in  her  life  before !  But  many 
days  were  to  pass  away  before  Paul  was  to  know 
anything  of  surrounding  things  or  persons;  his 
mind  was  away  in  a  mysterious  region  of  semi- 
consciousness, of  pain,  of  unreality.  He  was  as- 
siduously cared  for  by  Daisy  and  George,  by  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse.  Even  Dr.  Wainwright 
himself  superintended  the  case,  and  indorsed  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  humbler  practitioner. 
His  mother  came  to  see  him  every  day,  and  a 
good    understanding    existed    between    her    and 
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Daisy,  though  no  direct  reference  to  Daisy's  rela 
tions  with  Paul  had  been  made. 

The  Captain  had  shown  a  decent  solicitude 
about  his  son;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  he  rather 
enjoyed  the  state  of  affairs  than  otherwise  as 
soon  as  positive  danger  to  Paul's  life  was  no 
longer  to  be  apprehended.  It  implied  so  much 
of  the  freedom  he  loved,  no  surveillance,  no  do- 
mestic restraints,  no  regular  hours ;  it  was  a  de- 
licious renewal  of  the  liberty  of  his  bachelor  days. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  farther  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  story.  After  many  weeks  Paul  was 
pronounced  convalescent ;  and  then,  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Wain wright,  whose  interest  had  been  gra- 
dually awakened  in  the  case,  and  who  had  come 
to  like  Paul,  Daisy  abandoned  her  post.  It  was 
determined  that  the  invalid  should  travel  for  a 
while,  and  arranged  .that  George  should  accom- 
pany him.  Dr.  Wain  wright  undertook  to  induce 
him  to  acquiesce,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
absence  of  Daisy. 

He  was  too  weak  to  resist,  he  felt  an  inner 
consciousness  of  his  unfitness  to  bear  emotion, 
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which  rendered  him  passively  obedient,  and  he 
was  too  happy  to  be  exacting  or  rebellious.  He 
trusted  the  future ;  he  felt,  in  a  vague  way,  that 
things  would  go  well  with  him.  And  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  himself  and  George  on 
their  excursion,  he  received  a  little  note  from 
Daisy,  which  sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  It 
contained  only  these  words  : 

"  Dearest  Paul, — George  would  have  brought 
me  to  say  good-bye  to  you ;  but  I  could  not  bear 
it.  You  know  I  hate  showing  my  feelings  to  any 
one  but  you,  and  we  could  not  have  been  alone. 
Come  home  soon — no,  don't ;  stay  away  until  you 
are  quite  well  and  strong;  and  don't  forget,  for 
one  minute  of  all  the  time,  Daisy." 

"I  think  you  are  a  humbug,"  said  George 
Wainwright  to  Paul  as  they  landed  at  Calais,  and 
Paul  declared  his  inclination  to  have  everything 
that  could  be  procured  to  eat  immediately ;  ' '  you 
don't  look  a  bit  like  a  sick  man." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  feel  like  one,"  returned 
Paul;  "audit's  great  nonsense  your  father  send- 
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ing  me  away  like  this.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
complain  or  rebel;  I  mean  implicitly  to  obey 
him—" 

"And  Daisy,"  interrupted  George. 

"  And  Daisy,  of  course." 

The  two  young  men  enjoyed  their  tour,  Paul 
very  much  more  than  George,  as  was  natural. 
Paul's  affairs  were  promising,  though  he  did  not 
see  his  way  very  clearly  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.  But  he  was  full  of  hope  and  the  glad- 
some spirits  of  returning  health.  There  was  as 
yet  no  rift  in  the  cloud  which  overhung  George's 
prospects,  and  he  wearied  sometimes  of  the  mono- 
tony of  anxiety  and  deferred  hope. 

Dr.  "Wainwright  communicated  punctually  to 
his  son  such  information  as  reached  him  from 
Mayence.  He  had  not  expected  regular  intel- 
ligence from  Dr.  Hildebrand,  and  had  told  George 
he  must  not  expect  any  such  concession  from  the 
scientific  old  oddity,  who  had  already  done  him 
exceptional  grace.  A  formal  report  from  Mrs. 
Stothard  of  the  general  health  and  spirits  of 
Annette    reached   the   Doctor   at   the    appointed 
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periods,  but  conveyed  little  real  information.  Such 
as  they  were,  George  hailed  the  arrival  of  these 
documents  with  eagerness,  and  Paul  had  the  grace 
to  assume  a  deeper  interest  in  them  than  he  really 
felt. 

"  By  the  bye,"  he  said  to  George  one  evening, 
as  they  were  resting  after  a  day  of  laborious 
mountain-walking,  "I  don't  think  I  ever  told 
you  about  Mrs.  Stothard,  did  I  ?" 

"  You  never  told  me  an}Tthing  particular  about 
Mrs.  Stothard,"  replied  George.    "What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  she's  Daisy's  mother!" 

"Daisy's  mother!"  repeated  George  in  aston- 
ishment. "Now  I  know  what  the  likeness  was 
that  struck  me ;  of  course,  it  was  just  the  steady 
business-like  look  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Stothard  give 
at  Annette." 

Before  the  companions  had  started  on  the 
expedition  arranged  for  the  following  day,  the 
English  mail  arrived.  George  got  his  letters 
at  the  inn-door.  One  was  from  his  father.  He 
glanced  over  it,  and  ran  up  to  Paul's  room,  breath- 
less, and  with  a  very  pale  face. 
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"Paul,"  he  said,  "there's  a  letter  from  my 
father.  Such  wonderful  news !  He  says  he  will 
not  tell  me  any  particulars  till  we  meet ;  but  Dr. 
Hildebrand  is  sending  Annette  home  at  once,  and 
— and  she  is  perfectly  well !  Hildebrand  says  he 
has  never  had  a  more  complete,  a  more  thorough 
success." 

Paul  shook  his  friend's  hand  warmly,  and 
eagerly  congratulated  him,  adding  with  great 
promptitude : 

"I'm  all  right  also,  you  know;  and  so,  old 
fellow,  we'll  start  for  England  to-night." 


CHAPTER  X. 

MADAME  VAUGHAN. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy  had  not  yet  returned 
to  the  uncongenial  seclusion  of  Beachborough. 
The  Captain,  who,  since  he  had  been  coerced,  by 
Dr.  Wainwright's  strong  representation  that  he 
might  find  it  uncomfortable  if  he  refused,  into 
permitting  the  experiment  proposed  by  Hilde- 
brand,  had  been  unusually  tractable,  was  not,  it 
will  be  readily  believed,  eager  to  leave  London. 
As  things  were  looking  at  present — and  he  was 
aware  they  had  assumed  a  very  ugly  complexion 
— there  was  a  decidedly  unpleasant  uncertainty 
about  the  prospect  of  his  getting  back  again  to 
his  favourite  resorts,  which  quickened  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  wisdom  of  remaining  in  London  as 
long  as  he  could  contrive  to  do  so,  and  getting 
as  much  pleasure  as  possible  out  of  the  time. 
I 
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Mrs.  Derinzy  considered  that  it  was  proper  to 
await  Annette's  return  in  town;  there  would  be 
so  many  things  to  settle  when  she  came  back; 
and  if  they  really  were  to  be  finally  defeated  in 
all  their  plans,  if  Paul's  folly  and  obstinacy  were 
to  defeat  the  marriage  project,  and  Annette's  res- 
toration to  health  render  her  attainment  of  her 
majority  a  real  acquisition  of  power,  not  a  mere 
form,  they  would  be  better  in  London  than  else- 
where.    Annette   might  or  might  not  settle   an 
annuity  worth  having  upon  them,  if  the  power 
to  manage  her  own  affairs  should  accrue  to  her  ; 
but  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  abandon  it,  she 
could  hardly  do   otherwise  than  invite  them  to 
continue  to  share  her  home.     The  accounts  which 
Mrs.  Derinzy  had   received   from  Mrs.   Stothard 
were   facsimiles    of  those   which   had   been   for- 
warded to  Dr.  Wainwright,  and  in  their  contents 
Mrs.  Derinzy  discerned  defeat. 

She  was  not  a  wicked,  she  was  only  a  weak 
and  selfish,  woman;  and  though  that  combination 
has  worked  as  much  woe  as  the  more  positive 
evil,  it  is  only  fair  to  credit  her  with  the  pallia- 
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tion.  No  one  could  have  been  more  genuinely 
shocked  than  Mrs.  Derinzy,  if  she  had  been 
plainly  told  that  she  feared  Annette's  recovery, 
that  she  hoped  for  her  continued  infirmity  of 
mind.  She  would  have  repudiated  such  an  idea 
with  vehemence  and  sincerity ;  but  she  would  have 
been  infinitely  puzzled  to  define  the  distinction 
between  the  feeling  of  which  she  firmly  believed 
herself  incapable,  and  the  feeling  which  she  did, 
beyond  dispute,  entertain.  If  Annette  could  have 
been  perfectly  sane,  but  at  the  same  time  utterly 
passive  in  her  hands  ;  if  she  could  have  been  thor- 
oughly competent  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  and 
at  the  same  time  quite  incapable  of  ever  desiring 
to  understand  or  interfere  with  them,  that  would 
have  been  charming.  Mrs.  Derinzy  thought  it 
unreasonable  that  so  easy  a  state  of  things  should 
not  be  immediately  called  into  existence.  At 
this  particular  period  of  her  life  she  regarded 
herself  as  an  ill-used  individual,  whose  husband, 
son,  and  niece,  separately  and  in  combination, 
were  in  act  to  "  worry  her  to  death." 

It  might  have  been  all  so   comfortable   and 
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safe  and  prosperous — so  nice  for  them,  so  well  for 
Paul,  so  pleasant  for  poor  dear  Annette  herself — if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  odious  Miss  Stafford  in 
the  first  place,  and  afterwards  for  that  meddling 
German  doctor.  But  Paul  was  most  to  blame ; 
indeed,  if  the  marriage  had  come  off,  it  would 
have  been  for  every  reason  best  that  Annette 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  sanity;  this  '  pother' 
was  his  doing  chiefly.  She  was  very  angry  with 
Paul — angry  with  him,  that  is  to  say,  when  he 
had  recovered,  when  the  danger  that  the  sun  of 
his  life  might  go  down  upon  her  wrath  was  at 
an  end,  when  he  was  abroad  gaining  health  and 
strength,  enjoying  himself,  and  carrying  on  a 
voluminous  correspondence  with  Daisy ;  while  she 
had  to  lament  the  discomfiture  of  her  designs, 
and  put  up  with  the  Captain's  discontent  and 
temper. 

On  the  whole,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy  were 
very  ill  at  ease,  feeling  like  a  pair  of  discomfited 
conspirators,  which  indeed  they  were,  and  expe- 
riencing a  humiliating  sense  of  having  had  the 
guidance  of  affairs  taken  out  of  their  hands  sud- 
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denly,  noiselessly,  dexterously,  and  irresistibly. 
Thenceforward  the  Captain  would  complain  of 
"that  d — d  authoritative  way  of  Wainwright's," 
and  Mrs.  Derinzy  admit  that  she  "had  never 
quite  understood  the  Doctor;"  and  they  were  drawn 
nearer  together  by  the  discomfiture  than  they 
had  been  by  any  success  or  vexation  for  many 
years. 

Annette  was  coming  home  —  the  day  and 
hour  of  her  arrival  were  fixed ;  and  Mrs.  Derinzy 
had  heard  from  her  son  that  he  intended  to  re- 
turn immediately.  Something  must  be  settled 
now.  The  explanation,  which  must  inevitably  be 
encountered,  had  better  be  brought  on  at  once. 
It  had  occurred  to  Mrs.  Derinzy  as  a  cunning 
device  of  immense  merit  to  call  on  Daisy,  and, 
availing  herself  of  Paul's  absence,  address  herself 
to  the  girl's  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  and 
secure  her  promise  that  she  would  refuse  Paul 
should  he  again  ask  her  to  marry  him.  No  con- 
sideration that  one  refusal  on  Daisy's  part  had 
already  almost  cost  Paul  his  life  interfered  with 
his   mother's   sage   resolution.      "He   will  have 
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gotten  over  it,"  she  believed,  because  she  desired 
to  believe  so. 

In  pursuance  of  this  brilliant  idea,  Mrs.  De- 
rinzy  called  on  Madame  Clarisse,  and  condescend- 
ingly inquired  if  she  could  see  Miss  Stafford. 

But  she  could  not.  Madame  Clarisse  benignly 
explained  that  Miss  Stafford,  who  had  not  been 
quite  strong  lately,  had  applied  for  a  short  vaca- 
tion, and  gone  to  the  country,  to  the  farmhouse 
of  a  relative.  Madame  Clarisse  could  give  Mrs. 
Derinzy  the  address ;  but  that  lady,  who  did  not 
calculate  on  an  epistolary  victory,  declined,  and 
went  away,  leaving  the  astute  modiste  to  wonder 
what  her  business  with  Miss  Stafford  might  be, 
and  to  make  a  very  '  near'  guess  at  the  facts. 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  Paul  must  come 
back,  and  she  must  fight  the  battle  single-handed. 
She  wished  that  meddling  George  Wainwright 
would  have  remained  away  a  little  longer.  He 
had  not  behaved  so  badly  as  she  had  been  in- 
clined to  believe  at  first  in  that  matter  of  Paul's 
illness  and  Miss  Stafford,  but  they  could  manage 
their  affairs  quite  as  well  without  him. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  Annette's 
return,  Dr.  Wainwright  visited  Mrs.  Derinzy,  and 
gave  her  sundry  injunctions  as  to  composure,  and 
the  avoidance  of  fuss  and  excitement,  in  her  re- 
ception of  the  convalescent.  The  effect  of  the 
lesson  was,  as  the  Doctor  intended  it  should  be, 
to  rouse  Mrs.  Derinzy  up  into  the  exhibition  of 
some  kindness  and  warmth  of  feeling  towards  the 
girl,  who  had  for  a  long  period  known  nothing 
more  than  an  indifferent  imitation  of  a  home. 
The  effort  to  seem  kind  and  affectionate  bore  its 
fruits  in  inspiring  Mrs.  Derinzy  with  more  of 
the  feelings  she  strove  to  imitate  than  she  had 
ever  yet  experienced,  and  her  heart  fairly  melted 
into  true  kindliness.  She  forgot  her  interested 
scheming,  she  did  not  even  remember  Annette's 
money,  when  she  saw  Annette  herself,  the  pic- 
ture of  health,  and  of  natural  girlish  happi- 
ness. 

The  most  convincing  proof,  to  Mrs.  Derinzy's 
mind,  that  the  restoration  of  Annette  was  real 
and  complete,  was  furnished  by  the  alteration  in 
Mrs.  Stothard's  manner.     As  soon  as  she  could 
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see  her  alone,  Mrs.  Derinzy  had  asked  Mrs.  Stot- 
hard  her  opinion  of  the  case.  The  answer  was 
quickly  and  decisively  given  : 

"  The  German  doctor  is  the  queerest  man  I 
ever  saw,  and  I'm  far  from  sure  that  he  is  not 
mad  himself;  but  he  has  cured  Miss  Annette,  and 
sent  her  home  as  sane  as  you  and  I." 

Every  word,  look,  and  gesture  of  Mrs.  Stot- 
hard's  confirmed  this  statement.  There  was  no 
longer  any  of  the  steady  unrelaxing  vigilance,  the 
set  watch  upon  the  girl,  the  calmly  authoritative 
or  soothingly  coaxing  tone  which  she  had  been 
used  to  maintain.  There  was  no  longer  the  half- 
servant  demeanour,  the  personal  waiting  on  An- 
nette, which  had  puzzled  more  than  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  who  had  ever  had  an  opportunity 
of  speculating  on  Mrs.  Stothard's  real  position  in 
the  Derinzy  household. 

Every  trace  of  this  manner  had  vanished. 
Mrs.  Stothard  was  Annette's  companion,  and  no- 
thing more.  She  formally,  though  without  ex- 
planation, assumed  this  position,  whose  functions 
she  fulfilled  as  perfectly  as  she  had  fulfilled  the 
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more  painful  and  onerous  duties  of  her  former 
station.  It  is  probable  that  she  and  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  had  come  to  an  understanding,  but  if  so, 
no  third  party  was  the  wiser. 

Dr.  Wainwright,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied 
of  Annette's  convalescence,  was  a  little  curious  as 
to  how  she  would  receive  him,  and  on  his  part 
assumed  a  friendly,  almost  paternal,  manner  in 
which  there  was  no  trace  of  his  old  relation  of 
physician.  But  Annette,  seizing  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  alone,  referred  openly  to  her 
former  malady,  and  in  the  warmest  terms  thanked 
him  for  all  his  solicitude  and  care.  Her  ready 
frankness  conveyed  to  the  Doctor  the  last  best 
assurance  of  her  complete  recovery,  and  he  met 
her  expressions  of  gratitude  with  prompt  kind- 
ness. He  left  his  former  patient  on  this  first 
occasion  of  their  meeting  with  an  earnest  wish 
for  the  success  of  his  son  in  the  suit  he  had 
no  doubt  George  would  immediately  urge.  "  If 
the  case  had  been  any  other,"  Dr.  Wainwright 
thought,  as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  house 
without  seeing  either  Captain  or  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
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"I  might  not  feel  so  disinterestedly  pleased  that 
another  has  succeeded  where  I  have  for  some  time 
despaired  of  success,  hut  I  cannot  grudge  Hilde- 
hrand  his  triumph,  when  it  is  to  secure  George's 
happiness,  as  I  do  believe  it  will,  for  this  girl  is 
a  fine  creature." 

Dr.  Wainwright  had  stipulated,  in  writing  to 
his  son,  that  he  was  not  to  see  Annette  until  after 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own 
judgment  upon  her  state;  and  he  had  accepted  it 
as  understood,  that  if  the  cure  were  not  complete, 
George  would  not  ask  Annette  to  marry  him. 
When  he  had  made  his  visit  to  her,  with  the 
results  already  recorded,  he  wrote  to  George, 
who  had  arrived  in  England  that  morning,  in  the 
following  terms,  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  recipient : 

"My  dear  George, — I  have  seen  Miss  De- 
rinzy.  Hildebrand  has  kept  his  promise,  and 
beaten  me,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  Go  and 
visit  her  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  you  have  my 
consent,  if  you  can  gain  the  lady's,  to  turn  my 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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patient  into  my  daughter,  as  soon  as  you  like. — 
Yours  ever,  G.  W." 

"  That's  glorious !"  said  Paul,  who  had  gone 
home  with  George  on  their  arrival.  "I  am  as 
glad  for  her  sake  as  for  yours,  and  for  yours  as 
for  hers,  and  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that,  can  I  ? 
Annette  is  a  dear  girl,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she 
likes  you.  I  know  something  of  the  symptoms, 
George,  my  hoy !  The  governor  and  my  mother 
will  be  furious,  of  course,  and  I  should  not  won- 
der if  they  declare  your  father  and  you  are  in  a 
conspiracy  against  them  for  your  own  purposes. 
However,  if  they  proclaim  such  a  plot  as  that, 
they  must  include  me  in  it.  I  say,  George,  sup- 
pose Annette  and  I  did  a  bit  of  the  old-romance 
business,  and  solemnly  repudiated  each  other ; 
i  unalterably  never  yours,'  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
you  know?" 

George  smiled  but  dimly,  and  answered  his 
friend's  pleasantries  only  vaguely.  He  had  not 
the  assurance  and  certainty  with  which  Paul  ac- 
credited him.      In  the  great  change  which  had 
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befallen  Annette,  in  the  new  hope  and  happiness 
of  her  life,  he  might  not  have  the  large  share  of 
which  his  friend  believed  him  confident.  He 
had  a  true  gentleman's  diffidence  towards  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  no  assurance  at  second  hand 
could  render  him  secure.  He  had  awaited  his 
father's  message  with  keen  anxiety,  and  now  that 
it  had  come,  and  was  so  full  of  goodness,  he  was 
feverishly  impatient  to  learn  his  fate.  The  time 
had  come,  the  time  which  had  seemed  so  hope- 
lessly far  off  had  drawn  near  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  he  was  to  know  his  destiny — he  was 

to 

"  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

He  read  his  father's  letter  again — u  as  soon 
as  you  like."  "I  will  see  her  to-day,  I  will  ask 
her  to-day,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  There  is  no 
risk  to  her,  or  my  father  would  not  have  said 
this."     Then  he  said  to  Paul, 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  won't  you  ?" 
"  Of  a  surety  that   will  I,"  answered  Paul ; 
"  and  I  will  tackle  the  governor  and  my  mother — 
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you  may  be  sure  there's  plenty  ready  for  me  on 
the  score  of  Daisy — and  leave  you  to  welcome 
Annette  home  en  tete-a-tete." 

Just  as  the  friends  were  leaving  the  house,  a 
servant  came  in  search  of  George,  and  stopped 
him.  George  asked  him  with  pardonable  impa- 
tience what  he  wanted,  and  the  man  replied,  that 
Madame  Vaughan  had  been  very  ill  during  the 
night,  and  the  nurse  had  sent  to  Mr.  George  to 
tell  him  that  she  desired  to  see  him  at  his  earliest 
convenience.  George  asked  the  man  several  par- 
ticulars about  his  poor  friend,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  go  and  see  Madame  Vaughan  im- 
mediately; but  this  act  of  self-denial  was  not 
exacted  of  him. 

"  She's  asleep  just  now,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
"and  the  nurse  would  not  like  to  disturb  her, 
she  has  had  such  a  bad  night ;  but  I  was  not  to 
let  you  leave  the  house  without  telling  you,  sir." 

Many  a  less  brave  man  has  gone  to  a  battle 
with  a  stouter  heart  than  that  with  which  George 
Wainwright   entered   the  Derinzy   mansion,  and 
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was  ushered  into  the  room  where  Annette,  her 
aunt,  and  Mrs.  Stothard  were  assembled.  The 
young  lady  was  seated  at  the  piano ;  the  sounds 
of  music  had  reached  the  visitors  as  they  as- 
cended the  stairs;  and  on  their  entrance  she  rose. 
Paul  went  into  the  room  first.  She  received  her 
cousin  with  a  smile,  and  his  friend,  who  followed 
him  closely,  with  a  deep,  burning,  lasting  blush, 
perceived  by  Paul,  George,  and  one  other.  This 
observer  was  Mrs.  Stothard,  who  having  per- 
formed her  share  in  the  general  civilities  with- 
drew, with  a  meaning  and  well- satisfied  smile 
in  her  clear  gray  eyes,  and  on  her  calm,  deter- 
mined, authoritative  mouth. 

"  So,"  she  thought,  "  I  was  right.  I  sus- 
pected before  we  left  town,  and  now  I  know. 
Well,  so  long  as  my  Fanny  comes  by  her  fair 
share,  I  am  content ;  and  she  shall  come  by  it,  or 
I  will  know  why.  Old  Hildebrand  is  a  very  clever 
man,  and  so  is  Dr.  Wainwright,  and  they  have 
both  done  wonders  in  this  case,  but  I  believe  Mr. 
George  is  the  true  healer.  I  hold  to  the  old 
proverb,  '  Love  is  the  best  physician.'  " 
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When  Paul  Derinzy  and  his  mother  returned 
to  the  small  drawing-room,  whence  George  Wain- 
wright's  friend  and  accomplice  had  drawn  Mrs. 
Derinzy  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  their  arrival, 
they  found  Annette  in  tears,  and  her  companion 
in  a  state  of  quite  unmistakable  excitement  and 
agitation.  The  first  glance  which  Mrs.  Derinzy 
directed  towards  the  girl,  enlightened  her  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  emotion  she  was  evincing ;  and 
by  that  ray  of  illumination  was  dispersed  the 
little  feeble  hope  of  ever  carrying  her  laboriously 
constructed  design  into  effect,  which  had  survived 
her  conversation  with  Paul.  It  was  surprising — 
or  rather  it  would  have  been  surprising  to  any 
one  who  did  not  know  how  obstinate  woman  can 
be  in  declining  to  acknowledge  a  defeat — that  her 
favourite  delusion  could  have  survived  the  brief 
but  momentous  and  decisive  conversation  she  had 
just  had  with  her  son;  who  had  positively  declared 
his  intention  of  marrying  Daisy,  if  by  any  per- 
suasion she  could  be  induced  to  accept  him,  and 
as  distinctly  his  determination  not  to  many  An- 
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nette,  if  she  should  prove  as  willing  as  her  cou- 
sin was  justly  convinced  she  was  unwilling  to  have 
him.  She  had  controlled  her  temper  wonderfully ; 
her  feelings  were  a  little  softened  by  the  first 
sight  of  Paul  restored  to  health;  and  she  reentered 
the  drawing-room  determined  to  believe  that  all 
was  not  yet  completely  lost.  The  sweet  delusion 
fled  at  the  sight  of  the  faces  of  the  lovers. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  demanded  the  angry 
lady. 

George  started  up  from  his  place — quite  un- 
conventionally close  to  Annette — and  was  begin- 
ning to  speak,  when  Paul  interrupted  him. 

"  It  means  capital  news,  mother. — George,  I 
wish  you  joy. — It  means  the  best  thing  possible 
for  all  parties.  The  best  fellow  in  England  is 
going  to  marry  the  nicest  girl  in  Europe. — Isn't 
it  so,  George? — Isn't  it  so,  Annette?  —  Come, 
mother,  you  must  not  look  glum  over  it ;  it's  on 
my  account  you  do  so,  I  know ;  but  I  declare  be- 
fore witnesses  my  conviction  that  Annette  would 
not  have  married  me,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
world  should  have  induced  me  to  marry  Annette." 
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"  Though  I  am  the  nicest  girl  in  Europe,  eh, 
Paul?"  asked  Annette,  looking  at  him  through 
her  joyful  tears,  with  a  shy  archness  which  was 
an  entirely  new  expression  in  her  face. 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul,  bestowing  upon  his  cousin, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  an  unceremonious 
hug ;  "  but  then  I'm  not  the  best  fellow  in  Eng- 
land." 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Wainwright," 
began  Mrs.  Derinzy,  with  an  assumption  of  dig- 
nity much  impaired  by  the  reality  of  her  anger, 
"  that  you  and  Miss  Derinzy  are  engaged?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  George,  and  he  took  An- 
nette's hand  in  his.  "  Miss  Derinzy  has  pro- 
mised to  become  my  wife,  and  she  and  I  both  hope 
for  your  sanction,  and  that  of  Captain  Derinzy." 

"  It  will  be  entirely  a  matter  for  the  lawyers, 
sir.  Until  Miss  Derinzy  is  of  age,  no  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  can  possibly  receive  our  sanc- 
tion, for  reasons  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
are  well  acquainted.  After  that  time,  it  will  be 
a  question  for  the  lawyers  whether  Miss  Derinzy 
can  contract  any  engagements." 
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It  was  a  cruel  speech,  and  Paul  felt  equally 
hurt  and  ashamed  of  it.  George's  face  glowed 
with  anger;  hut  Annette  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  hurt  by  it.  She  smiled  very  sweetly,  laid 
her  hand  caressingly  on  Mrs.  Derinzy's  shoulder, 
and  said : 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  hope  the  lawyers  will  not  be 
hard  on  me.  I  shall  only  ask  them  to  do  two 
things  for  me — to  let  me  marry  George,  and  to 
let  me  give  half  my  money  to  you  and  Paul." 

"  If  she  is  in  earnest,"  thought  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
seizing  on  the  idea  with  lightning  rapidity,  "  this 
is  unlooked-for  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  our 
plans,  and  I  trust  the  lawyers  will  let  her  have 
her  own  way ;  but  if  I  were  one  or  all  of  them,  I 
should  regard  the  notion  for  one  thing  as  strong 
proof  that  she  is  not  cured,  and  for  another  that 
she  has  bitten  George  and  made  him  as  mad  as 
herself." 

But  Mrs.  Derinzy  was  very  careful  to  conceal 
the  effect  which  Annette's  generous  unguarded 
proposition  had  produced  upon  her.  She  answered 
her  gently  and  without  effusion,  that  this  was  a 
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matter  of  which  women  could  not  judge,  and  in 
which  she  would  not  interfere.  It  must  be  re- 
ferred in  the  first  place  to  Captain  Derinzy.  She 
then  took  a  cold  and  formal  leave  of  George  Wain- 
wright,  and  left  the  room. 

George,  Paul,  and  Annette  looked  at  one  an- 
other rather  blankly  for  the  space  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  Paul  said  : 

"Never  mind;  it's  all  right.  All  that  about 
the  money  is  bosh,  you  know,  George.  I'm  not 
going  to  rob  Annette  because  my  friend  is  going 
to  marry  her.  But  the  discussion  will  keep,  and 
we  are  mutually  a  nuisance  just  now." 

He  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment ;  the 
next  they  heard  him  bang  the  front  door  cheer- 
fully, and  go  off  whistling  down  the  street. 

It  is  only  with  one  portion  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued  on  Paul's  departure,  which  the 
reader  can  reproduce  according  to  his  taste  or  his 
memory,  that  this  story  has  any  concern.  An- 
nette spoke  of  her  position,  in  every  aspect,  with 
perfect  unreserve  to  her  future  husband,  and  she 
told   him,    without  anger   or  vindictiveness,   but 
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with  a  clear  and  sensible  conviction,  that,  if  the 
bribe  of  half  her  fortune  did  not  suffice  to  buy 
him  off,  she  was  sure  they  would  experience  active 
enmity  from  the  Captain,  who  would  resist  to  the 
utmost  the  deprivation  of  his  power  as  her  legal 
heir  over  her  property,  and  would  leave  no  effort 
unmade  to  dispute  her  restoration  to  sanity.  She 
proposed  that  George  should  inform  his  father  of 
their  engagement  and  of  her  apprehensions,  and 
then  that  he  should  call  on  Messrs.  Hamber  and 
Clarke,  her  father's  former  solicitors,  and  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  amount  and  conditions  of  her 
property;  and  armed  with  these  sanctions,  that 
he  should  demand  an  interview  with  Captain  De- 
rinzy,  who  was  just  then  fortunately  absent  from 
home. 

Annette's  maid  had  twice  presented  herself 
with  an  intimation  that  it  was  time  Miss  Derinzy 
should  dress  for  dinner,  before  the  interview  of 
the  lovers  came  to  an  end.  But  at  length  George 
took  leave  of  his  affianced  bride,  and  turned  his 
steps  at  once  towards  the  Albany. 

Dr.  Wainwright  listened  to   his   son's   story 
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with  grave  interest,  and  not  a  little  amuse- 
ment. 

"  They  will  take  the  money,"  he  said,  when 
George  had  concluded  his  recital  of  the  morning's 
events.  "  It  is  too  much,  too  liberal ;  but  I  sup- 
pose she  must  have  her  own  way.  You  won't 
have  any  trouble,  I  am  pretty  sure.  Derinzy  is  a 
fool  in  some  respects,  but  in  others  he  is  only  a 
knave,  and  he  won't  venture  to  try  to  retain 
his  power  by  disputing  Miss  Derinzy's  sanity,  in 
the  teeth  of  my  testimony ;  he  will  keep  the  sub- 
stance, depend  on  it,  and  not  grasp  at  the  shadow. 
And  so  Miss  Derinzy's  solicitors  are  Hamber  and 
Clarke?  it's  an  odd  coincidence,"  added  the  Doc- 
tor musingly. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  they  are  concerned  in  another  case 
in  which  we  are  both  interested.  Your  poor 
friend  Madame  Yaughan's  case,  George.  It  is 
through  them  her  annuity  is  paid,  and  I  must 
say  they  are  capital  men  of  business,  so  far  as 
punctual  payments  and  keeping  a  secret  faithfully 
are  concerned." 
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"  That  is  an  odd  coincidence,  indeed.  You 
know  them,  then  ?  Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  call  on  them  with  me  ?" 

"  Not  the  least.  I  can  make  time  to-morrow 
morning.  They  have  always  been  very  civil  to 
me." 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  gentlemen  took 
their  way  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Hamber  and 
Clarke,  and  were  without  delay  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  the  head  of  the  firm,  a  polite,  im- 
pressive gentleman,  who  heard  George's  statement 
of  his  business  in  silence,  which  he  broke  only  to 
repudiate  with  decided  eagerness  the  association 
of  the  firm  in  any  way  with  Captain  Derinzy. 
They  had  acted  for  Miss  Derinzy's  father  in  a 
confidential  capacity  for  many  years,  but  their 
trust,  with  one  exception  specially  provided  for 
during  Mr.  Derinzy's  lifetime,  had  passed  into 
other  hands  on  Captain  Derinzy's  assuming  the 
guardianship  of  his  orphan  niece. 

This  intelligence  was  grateful  rather  than 
otherwise  to  Paul.  If  Messrs.  Hamber  and  Clarke 
had  been  Captain  Derinzy's  solicitors,  they  would 
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probably  have  declined  to  afford  him  any  informa- 
tion unsanctioned  by  their  client ;  but  as  things 
were,  Mr.  Hamber  furnished  him  with  full  parti- 
culars. Acting  on  Annette's  instructions,  George 
informed  her  father's  old  friend  of  all  they  had  to 
wish  and  to  fear,  and  told  him  what  were  An- 
nette's designs,  supposing  she  secured  the  full 
personal  control  of  her  property.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  find  these  designs  treated  as  extravagant 
by  a  man  of  business,  but  also  prepared  to  disre- 
gard his  opinion. 

"Derinzy  would  never  venture  to  fight  it  out," 
said  the  lawyer;  "though  if  he  did,  he  must  be 
beaten  on  your  father's  evidence.  There's  no 
question  Miss  Derinzy  could  make  far  better 
terms. — I  understand  you,  sir,*'  turning  to  Dr. 
Wain wright,  "  that  you  are  entirely  confident  of 
the  cure  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Doctor;  "there's  no 
doubt  about  it.     Nothing  can  be  clearer." 

"  Then  that's  conclusive,"  said  Mr.  Hamber, 
"  unless,  indeed — to  be  sure,  there's  the  heredi- 
tary taint." 
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"Hereditary  taint!  What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Dr.  Wainwright.  "None  of  the  Derinzy 
family  that  I  could  hear  of  were  ever  mad ;  I  in- 
vestigated that  point  closely,  when  Miss  Derinzy 
first  became  my  patient." 

Mr.  Hamber  looked  vexed  with  himself,  as  a 
man  does  who  has  said  too  much,  or  at  all  events 
has  said  more  than  he  intended.  He  hesitated, 
kept  a  brief  silence,  and  then,  taking  a  resolution, 
spoke  : 

"I  think,  Dr.  "Wainwright,  you  will  give  us 
credit  for  discretion,  so  far  as  you  know  us.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  discretion,  like  every  quality, 
may  be  earned  too  far.  Up  to  the  present  it  has 
been  our  duty  to  be  silent  concerning  one  par- 
ticular of  our  relations  with  the  late  Mrs.  De- 
rinzy, but  at  this  point  it  seems  to  me  our  duty 
to  speak — confidentially,  you  will  understand — 
to  you  and  your  son.  Your  object  and  our  wish 
is  to  benefit  Miss  Derinzy,  and  I  think  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  her,  and  therefore,  of  course,  con- 
trary to  her  father's  wishes,  that  you  should 
remain  ignorant  of  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which 
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may  modify  your  proceedings,  and  alter  your  judg- 
ment." 

"  Certainly,  you  are  quite  right.  We  must 
be  perfectly  informed  to  act  efficiently,"  said  Dr. 
Wainwright,  who  had  felt  much  compassion  for 
the  miserable  anxiety  displayed  in  George's  coun- 
tenance during  the  long-winded  exordium  of  Mr. 
Hamber. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer  solemnly,  "  it  is 
my  painful  duty  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Derinzy's 
mother  is  living  and  is  mad." 

"  Good  God,  how  horrible  !"  exclaimed  George. 

"  Horrible  indeed.  She  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  she  became  deranged  from  a  shock,  after  her 
child's  birth.  I  suppose  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane was  not  wise  in  those  days,  for  she  never  re- 
covered ;  and  her  husband's  horror  of  the  possible 
effect  on  the  child  made  him  morbidly  anxious  to 
put  her  out  of  sight  and  recollection.  It  was  a 
bad  business,  not  intentionally  cruel,  I  am  sure, 
but  ill-judged,  and  she  had  much  to  suffer,  I've 
no  doubt.  A  sum  was  invested  and  placed  in  our 
keeping,  and  the  payments  are  made  by  us.     The 
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poor  woman  has  been  very  quiet  and  happy  for  a 
long  time,  for  which  I  have  frequently  had  your 
word,  Dr.  Wainwright." 

"  My  word  !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  on  whom 
a  light  was  breaking. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  am  speaking  of  Madame 
Vaughan." 

"  Of  Madame  Vaughan !"  cried  George,  in  a 
choking  voice,  quite  unmanned  by  this  revelation. 
"  Ah,  father,  then  it  is  no  delusion,  after  all ;  the 
child — the  child  she  is  always  pining  for  is  my 
Annette." 

"  Even  so,"  said  Dr.  Wainwright,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  son's  arm  impressively.  "  I  don't 
wonder  this  discovery  should  affect  you  painfully. 
But  cheer  up,  George.  Kemember,  this  pining 
for  her  child  is  the  only  trace  of  insanity  your 
poor  friend  has  exhibited  for  years — has  ever  ex- 
hibited, indeed,  within  my  knowledge.  Now  we 
know  this  supposed  delusion  is  no  delusion  at  all, 
but  a  truth;  and  I  don't  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt  that  Annette's  mother  is  as  sane  as  you 
or  I." 

VOL.  III.  R 


CHAPTEE  THE  LAST. 

CERTAINTY. 

Mr.  Hamber's  opinion  was  justified  by  the  re- 
sult—  the  Derinzys  did  not  fight.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Captain  has  been  sketched  in  these 
pages  to  very  little  purpose,  if  the  reader  does 
not  guess  with  the  utmost  readiness  that  he  was 
entirely  indifferent  concerning  his  son's  future, 
when  he  had  been  once  and  for  all  thoroughly 
informed  what  was  the  best  he  had  to  expect  and 
calculate  upon  for  his  own.  In  the  interview 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Captain  and 
Dr.  Wainwright,  prior  to  Annette's  journey  to 
Germany,  he  had  tried  to  bully  the  Doctor,  with 
such  utter  failure  that  he  bore  a  salutary  re- 
membrance of  his  defeat  with  him  to  the  family 
council,  convened  a  few  days  after  the  visit  made 
by  Dr.  Wainwright  and  his  son  to  Messrs.  Ham- 
ber  and  Clarke's  office. 
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The  subjects  to  be  discussed  on  this  solemn 
and  set  occasion  were  two — the  intended  mar- 
riage of  George  Wainwright  and  Annette  Derinzy, 
and  the  "state  of  things" — which  fine  distinc- 
tion in  terms  had  been  cleverly  invented  by  Mrs. 
Derinzy — between  Paul  and  Daisy.  The  com- 
bination had  come  about  on  this  wise : 

When  Paul  left  his  mother's  house,  on  the 
occasion  when  he  had  so  gallantly  helped  his 
friend  and  his  cousin  out  of  their  little  difficulty, 
he  went  straight  away  to  the  village  in  Berkshire 
where  Daisy  was  staying  with  an  old  friend ;  and 
having  fully  explained  to  her  the  present  position 
of  affairs,  entreated  her  to  permit  him  to  an- 
nounce to  his  parents  that  their  marriage  was 
immovably  fixed.  Paul  found  Daisy  looking  very 
handsome,  very  elegant,  and  very  sweet — if  there 
had  existed  a  corner  of  his  heart  yet  uninvaded 
by  her  power,  she  must  inevitably  have  taken  pos- 
session of  it ;  but  she  was  changed,  changed  in 
manner,  and,  as  he  found  when  he  came  to  talk 
to  her,  in  mind  too. 

The  self-deception  in  which  the  girl  had  in- 
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dulged;  the  false  estimates  she  had  made  of  life, 
its  responsibilities,  and  its  real  prizes ;  the  sud- 
den shock  of  the  discovery  of  her  great  error, 
which  had  come  to  her  with  her  first  glance  at 
Paul's  fever- stricken  face ;  the  awful  danger  from 
which  she  had  been  snatched,  a  danger  confronted 
with  hardihood  it  filled  her  with  shame  to  re- 
member,— these  things  had  wrought  the  change. 
Paul  did  not  question  or  speculate  upon  its  origin, 
but  he  felt  its  presence  with  a  keen  sweet  con- 
viction, priceless  to  him.  Daisy  had  learned  to 
love  him;  she  would  not  deliberate  now  with  cold 
pride  upon  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  life  to  be  shared 
with  him ;  she  would  not  speculate  upon  the 
chances  of  his  repenting,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
family  being  ashamed  of  her,  as  she  had  done, 
making  him  feel  that  the  canker  of  worldliness 
had  fastened  upon  her  beautiful  youth.  Paul  was 
a  careless  fellow  enough,  and  as  free  from  any- 
thing like  heroism  or  enthusiasm  as  the  most 
practical  -  minded  of  his  friends  could  possibly 
have  desired;  but  he  was  young,  honest,  and  very 
much  in  love ;  and  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief 
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to  him  to  find  that  the  genuine  fervour  of  his 
feelings  and  his  hopes  was  no  longer  to  be  checked 
by  caution  or  disdain  on  Daisy's  part.  She  was 
not  gushing,  and  she  was  not  silly — no  combi- 
nation of  fate  could  have  made  Fanny  Stothard 
either — but  she  was  "pure  womanly,"  and  the 
sweet  undefined  humility  in  her  manner — of  whose 
origin  Paul  must  remain  for  ever  ignorant — set 
the  last  touch  of  captivation  to  her  charms. 

"You  did  not  see  my  mother,  then,  to  ex- 
plain anything  to  her?"  said  Daisy,  when  Paul 
had  told  her  the  story  of  events,  but  with  one  im- 
portant omission;  he  had  said  nothing  of  Annette's 
generous  proposition. 

"No,"  replied  Paul;  "I  thought  it  better  to 
wait  until  I  had  seen  you.  But  I  shall  go  to  her 
immediately,  and  ask  her  consent." 

"  Poor  mother  !"  said  Daisy,  with  a  sigh,  "  she 
is  of  a  gloomy  designing  turn  of  mind;  and  I 
am  sure  she  always  had  some  scheme  in  her  head 
about  Miss  Derinzy,  and  never  intended  she  should 
marry  you.  But  that  her  daughter  should  marry 
Miss  Derinzy's  cousin — " 
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"And  have  half  Miss  Derinzy's  fortune,  if 
Annette  gets  her  own  way  about  it !"  interrupted 
Paul. 

"  Half  Miss  Derinzy's !  What  are  you  talking 
about  ?"  asked  Daisy,  in  utter  surprise. 

"  There  now,  my  darling,  you  must  forgive 
me.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  from  yourself  that  you  were  not 
afraid  to  marry  a  poor  fellow  like  me — not  afraid 
to  go  in  for  squalls  with  a  pilot  whom  you  care 
enough  for,  not  to  mind  very  much  whether  he 
is  particularly  calculated  to  weather  the  storm. 
It  is  so  awfully  jolly  to  convict  you  of  reckless 
imprudence  !  I  really  could  not  resist  it ;  and  so 
I  didn't  tell  you.  "We  sha'n't  be  poor,  and  we 
sha'n't  get  into  storms — not  that  kind,  anyhow. 
Annette  and  George  are  going  to  share  with  us, 
Daisy.  They  have  got  an  unreasonable  kind  of 
notion,  which  they  regard  as  sound  sense,  that 
I  ought  to  be  largely  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  a  young  lady  whom  no  earthly  inducement 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  marry,  and  the  de- 
privation of  a  fortune   to  which  I  had  not  the 
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smallest  claim.  Very  well,  I'm  agreeable.  Of 
course  taking  half  is  all  nonsense;  but  if  they 
will  make  us  comfortable,  and  square  it  with  the 
governor,  I  don't  see  why — do  you,  darling  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  returned  Daisy  promptly.  "  If 
I  wanted  to  flatter  you,  Paul,  and  get  credit  of 
high  -  flying  sentiment,  I  should  talk  nonsense 
about  love,  and  poverty,  and  independence ;  but 
I  don't,  not  only  because  it  would  not  exactly 
fit  in  with  my  former  line  of  opinion,  but  be- 
cause I  don't  mean  to  be  anything  but  sensible 
and  true.  Your  friend  and  your  cousin  wish  to 
insure  your  happiness,  and  they  very  wisely  think 
the  first  step  is  to  secure  you  from  poverty.  I 
can  give  you  everything  else  you  want,  but  I 
can't  give  you  money.  Very  well,  then,  I  am 
glad  that  they  can,  and  will." 

Paul  returned  to  town  on  the  following  day, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Stothard.  It 
was  satisfactory;  but  she  made  two  stipulations. 
One,  that  the  fact  of  Fanny's  being  her  daughter 
should  be  communicated  to  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Derinzy  by  herself;  and  the  other,  that  she  should 
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not  be  expected  to  reside  with  Daisy.  Paul  had 
no  objection  to  an  unhesitating  acquiescence  in 
the  latter  request.  He  did  not  wish  for  any 
third  person  in  his  home,  and  he  had  always 
been  a  little  afraid  of  Mrs.  Stothard — a  senti- 
ment which,  he  felt  convinced,  would  increase 
when  that  lady  should  have  become  his  mother- 
in-law.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask  what  she  in- 
tended to  do ;  but  he  felt  a  secret  curiosity  as  to 
whether  she  and  his  mother,  whose  relations  had 
puzzled  him  for  so  long,  would  continue  to  re- 
side together.  On  this  occasion  Paul  did  not 
see  Mrs.  Derinzy. 

His  next  visit  was  to  George  Wainwright, 
who  told  him  of  the  discovery  which  had  been 
made  relative  to  Madame  Vaughan,  of  which 
Annette  was  still  in  ignorance. 

"  Our  best  plan — yours  as  well  as  mine — is 
to  leave  everything  to  my  father.  He  is  a  won- 
derful man,  Paul.  I  never  half  appreciated  him 
till  now — not  his  kind-heartedness,  and  his  energy, 
and  his  sympathy,  you  know.  If  he  were  a  lover 
in  difficulties  himself,  he  could  not  be  more  anxious 
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about  all  this  affair,  and  I  don't  only  mean  for 
me.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  impressed  he 
was  by  Daisy  when  you  were  ill,  and  how  he 
liked  and  addressed  her.  Of  course  it  is  a  deli- 
cate business  to  tell  Madame  Vaughan  that  he 
has  found  out  his  mistake,  and  that  her  delusion 
is  no  delusion ;  and  equally,  of  course,  it  is  sub- 
jecting Annette  to  a  severe  test,  in  her  newly- 
recovered  state,  to  tell  her  that'  her  mother  is 
living;  and  their  meeting  will  be  a  tremendous 
trial  for  both.  But  then,  as  my  father  said,  if 
it  turns  out  well — and  he  has  not  the  least  fear  , 
of  it — it  will  be  just  the  most  satisfactory  test 
which  could  possibly  have  been  applied — one,  in- 
deed, beyond  anything  we  ever  could  have  looked 
for  turning  up." 

"What  has  your  father  done?"  asked  Paul, 
pardonably  anxious  to  come  to  the  discussion  of 
his  own  share  in  the  situation. 

"  He  has  seen  Mrs.  Derinzy,  and  arranged 
a  solemn  meeting  of  all  parties  concerned  for 
Thursday  next,  when  your  father  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  means  to  fight  or 
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to  give  in ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  An- 
nette's mother  is  living  and  perfectly  sane,  and 
that  Annette  is  close  upon  her  majority,  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  much  difficulty ;  and 
when  he  has  fought  my  battle,  the  Doctor  in- 
tends to  fight  yours ;  and  neither  will  there  be 
much  trouble  there,  I  prophesy,  for  Annette  will 
not  settle  money  on  you  unless  you  marry  Daisy. 
I  haye  told  our  ambassador  that  you  are  willing. 
Did  I  go  beyond  the  truth,  Paul  ?" 

Too  much  affected  to  speak,  the  younger  man 
turned  abruptly  away. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Derinzys  did 
not  fight.  The  family  council  was  a  trying  ordeal 
for  every  one  concerned;  but  the  consummate 
tact,  the  masterly  savoir  faire  of  Dr.  Wainwright, 
carried  all  parties,  himself  included,  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  position.  Even  Captain 
Derinzy  was  not  visited  by  a  suspicion  of  his 
motives ;  even  that  gentleman,  whose  naturally 
base  proclivities  might  easily  on  this  occasion 
have  been  quickened  by  the  sympathetic  con- 
sideration, that  he   had  ineffectually  endeavoured 
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to  do  that  very  thing,  did  not  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  was  a  plan  of  the  Doctor's  to  marry  his 
son  to  an  heiress. 

Annette  had  been  on  terms  of  distant  civility 
only  with  Mrs.  Derinzy  since  the  cclaircissement, 
and  no  allusion  to  what  had  passed  had  been 
made  between  her  and  Mrs.  Stothard.  She  was 
sitting  alone,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  trepi- 
dation, listening  to  the  reverberation  of  the  men's 
voices  in  the  library,  when  Mrs.  Stothard  entered 
the  room,  and  addressed  her  with  a  very  unusual 
appearance  of  agitation.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
letter  :  it  was  from  her  daughter. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  and  I  mean  to  tell  it  without  any  round- 
about ways  or  preparation,  which  I  have  always 
considered  nonsense.  You  have  made  a  noble 
offer,  I  understand,  to  Paul  Derinzy,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  marry  the  girl  he  loves.  But  you 
have  no  notion  who  that  girl  is." 

"Yes  I  have;  she  is  a  Miss  Stafford;  a  very 
charming  person,  and  most  devotedly  attached  to 
Paul.     She   nursed   him   through   that   dreadful 
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fever ;  and  my  aunt  has  had  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  nothing  against  her,  except  that  she  is 
not  rich — not  quite  what  people  call  a  lady.  She 
has  heen  forewoman  to  some  great  milliner,  I 
believe — like  dear  beautiful  Kate  Nickleby,  you 
know,"  said  Annette,  to  whom  the  matchless 
creations  of  the  Master  were  the  friends,  the 
associations,  the  illustrations  of  her  every-day 
life. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  know  so  much;  I  am  aware 
of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Stothard ;  "but  what  you  do 
not  know,  Annette,  is,  that  this  Miss  Stafford  is 
my  daughter,  Fanny  Stothard,  and  that  by  the 
nobleness  of  your  conduct  to  her  you  have  won 
my  best  affection,  have  utterly  disarmed  me,  not 
towards  you,  but  towards  others,  and  turned  the 
enemy  of  the  Derinzys  into  the  friend  of  all  whom 
you  care  for." 

"  The  enemy  of  the  Derinzys  !"  repeated  An- 
nette, who  had  been  looking  at  her  in  blank 
amazement,  hardly  taking  in  the  meaning  of  what 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  their  enemy ;  their  enemy  for  a  reason 
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which  I  need  not  explain,  which,  indeed,  I  could 
not  to  you,  but  a  well-founded  one,  believe  me. 
I  knew  their  designs  about  you,  and  held  them  in 
check  all  along,  and  played  a  counter-game  of  my 
own,  while  they  were  playing  their  unsuccessful 
cards ;  and  had  the  end  come  as  I  expected,  I 
should  have  defeated  and  exposed  them,  and  had 
my  revenge ;  but  another  end  has  come,  a  widely 
different  end,  thank  God,  and  your  noble  con- 
duct to  my  child — your  upholding  of  the  obscure, 
unknown,  friendless  girl,  who  had  no  claim  upon 
you  except  the  claim  so  seldom  allowed,  of  wo- 
manly sympathy,  and  your  kindly  touch  of  nature 
— has  softened  my  heart  and  changed  my  purpose, 
and  henceforth  I  shall  hold  you  and  her  equally 
dear." 

"  0,  Mrs.  Stothard,  how  could  you  live  with- 
out her?  how  could  you  bear  to  part  with 
her  ?u 

"Because  we  were  poor  ;  we  could  not  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  common  home.  You  have  no 
practical  experience  of  such  things,  my  dear ;  but 
they  exist ;    and  they  warp  one's   nature   some- 
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times.  I  believe  my  nature  was  warped,  An- 
nette ;  but  you — your  patience,  your  sweetness, 
your  nobleness  and  generosity — have  set  it  right 
again." 

"And  your  daughter  Fanny  is  really,  really 
Paul's  Daisy  ?"  Annette  said,  with  a  dreamy  and 
surprised  delight  in  her  eyes  and  her  voice. 
"How  delighted  Paul  will  be  to  hear  it,  and  my 
George  !" 

"They  know  it  already,"  said  Mrs.  Stothard; 
"but  I  begged  that  I  might  be. allowed  to  tell 
you  myself." 

"When  is  she  coming?  Have  you  told  her 
to  come  at  once  ?  May  I  go  and  fetch  her  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  Never  mind  Aunt  Derinzy,  Mrs. 
Stothard;  she  will  not  find  fault  now;  and  be- 
sides, the  house  is  mine." 

To  do  Annette  justice,  she  rarely  showed  any 
remembrance  of  her  heiress-ship, — never,  unless 
the  rights  or  the  interests  of  another  were  in 
question. 

"  She  will  be  in  London  to-morrow ;  and  if 
all  goes  right,  she  will  come  to  see  you." 
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"  No,  no,  that  will  not  do  !"  cried  Annette  im- 
patiently. "  She  shall  not  come  to  see  me;  she 
shall  come  to  live  here,  to  he  like  myself  in  every- 
thing, and  she  shall  he  my  sister.  I  never  had  a 
mother  or  a  sister,  you  know,"  continued  the  girl 
pleadingly ;  "  and  I  have  very,  very  seldom  in  all 
my  life  been  able  to  do  anything  exactly  as  I 
wished.  You  won't  oppose  me  in  that;  I  know 
you  will  let  me  have  my  own  way,  won't  you? 
My  George  is  Paul's  dearest  friend,  you  know ; 
and  Paul's  Daisy  shall  be  mine,  though  she  is  so 
handsome  and  so  clever.  I  feel  she  will  love  me, 
and — and — we  shall  never  part  until  I  go  to 
George's  home,  and  she  goes  to  Paul's,  and  we 
shall  be  married  on  the  same  day." 

When  George  Wainwright,  with  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  the  subjugated  Captain,  and  congratula- 
tions as  suave  as  she  could  bring  herself  to  make 
them  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Derinzy,  sought  An- 
nette's presence,  in  order  to  tell  her  to  what  an 
entirely  satisfactory  conclusion  the  family  coun- 
cil had  come,  he  found  Annette  on  her  knees  be- 
side Mrs.  Stothard,  her  smiling  face  upturned  to 
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the  features  which  had  lost  all  their  sternness, 
and  the  grave,  ordinarily  inflexible  woman  weeping 
tears  of  gladness. 

***** 

Dr.  Wainwright  found  himself  about  this  time 
in  an  unusual  position ;  and  though  he  liked  it 
very  much,  and  was  conscious  that  he  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  which  it  entailed  to  perfection,  he 
had  no  desire  to  prolong  its  responsibilities.  The 
docility  of  the  Derinzys  was  not  to  be  surpassed  ; 
and  the  grave  elderly  physician  became  the  referee 
of  two  pairs  of  lovers,  who  looked  to  him  as  a 
beneficent  genius,  whose  judgment  was  equal  to 
his  generosity.  This  was  pleasant,  but  it  cost 
trouble  and  time ;  and  though  the  Doctor  did  not 
grudge  the  one,  of  the  other  he  had  none  to  spare, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  time  fixed  for  the 
double  wedding  arrived.  Annette  had  had  her 
way  and  her  wish  ;  Daisy  had  come  to  remain  in 
the  house  with  her ;  and  even  the  sensitive  girl,  to 
whom  congenial  companionship  and  love  of  her 
kind  were  so  strange,  could  not  fail  to  be  content 
with  the  affection  she  inspired  in  the  so  differ- 
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ently-reared  young  woman,  for  whom  her  good 
breeding,  her  refined,  her  perfect  ladyism,  had  an 
indescribable  and  attaching  charm. 

The  Doctor's  cases  were  near  their  dispersion. 
All  the  arrangements  had  been  made,  including 
one  whereby  Captain  and  Mrs.  Derinzy  were  to  be 
comfortably  bestowed  in  foreign  parts.  Annette 
had  not  yet  learned  the  truth  about  her  mother, 
with  Madame  Yaughan's  concurrence.  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  had  made  the  strange  communication  to 
her  ;  and  he  received  the  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  belief  in  her  perfect  sanity  in  the  reason- 
able motherly  solicitude  which  she  exhibited,  the 
willingness  to  wait,  to  put  off  the  so  long-deferred 
happiness  of  seeing  her  child,  rather  than  risk  the 
least  injury  to  Annette's  health.  There  must  be 
no  surprises,  Dr.  Wainwright  had  said ;  no  scenes, 
if  such  could  possibly  be  avoided  :  and  she  un- 
derstood and  acquiesced  at  once.  The  news  had 
been  to  her  like  a  recall  from  the  borders  of 
death.  She  had  rallied  almost  into  health ;  her 
dark  eyes  were  full  of  bright  content,  and  the 
wistful  look  had  left  her  face.  How  keenly  Dr. 
vol.  in.  s 
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Wainwright  felt  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
error  he  had  been  led  into  by  accepting  the  fiat 
of  his  predecessor  upon  the  "  case"  of  Madame 
Vaughan,  when  he  found  the  poor  prisoner  of  so 
many  years  perfectly  tolerant  of  the  error,  and 
gently  grateful  for  her  secluded  life  ! 

"  I  have  been  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  be  without  my  child,"  she  said;  "and 
George  has  been  like  a  son  to  me.  All  has  been 
well." 

It  was  the  night  before  the  double  wedding, 
which  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair.  The  brides 
were  inspecting  their  bridal  dresses,  displayed 
upon  Annette's  bed.  They  formed  a  pretty  pic- 
ture, amid  the  shiny  white,  the  graceful  flowers, 
the  suggestive  trifles  of  ornament  and  luxury 
around.  Daisy  was  incomparably  the  handsomer  ; 
but  her  newly-found  health  and  happiness  had 
much  beautified  Annette. 

"  Mamma  has  told  us  what  she  is  going  to  do 
at  last,"  said  Daisy.  "  She  has  settled  it  all  with 
Dr.  Wainwright,  and  her  mind  is  quite  made  up. 
It  seems  Miss  Marshall,  the  lady  superintendent 
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of  the  Doctor's  asylum,  is  going  to  be  married  to 
the  resident  doctor,  and  resigns  her  post.  Mamma 
is  going  to  take  it;  she  likes  the  work"  (Daisy 
spoke  quickly,  and  with  her  eyes  averted  from 
Annette),  "  and  Dr.  Wainwright  thinks  she  will 
he  invaluable  to  him.  So  she  is  to  go  there  to- 
morrow afternoon.  I  don't  quite  like  it;  but  she 
is  determined,  and  the  omnipotent  doctor  well 
pleased." 

"It  is  an  occupation  in  which  she  will  be 
happy  and  most  useful,"  said  Annette ;  and  she 
kissed  her  friend  gravely.  "  I  know  how  fitted 
for  it  she  is.  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  af- 
flicted ones,  if  such  care  and  judgment  as  hers 
might  always  come  to  their  aid." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  girls  was  inter- 
rupted at  this  point,  perhaps  to  their  mutual  re- 
lief, by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  brought 
Daisy  a  letter.  She  did  not  recognise  the  hand. 
It  was  not  Paul's ;  whom,  indeed,  she  had  parted 
with  just  an  hour  before.  She  glanced  first  at 
the  signature;  it  was  "  John  Merton."  The  brief 
letter  contained  these  words  : 
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"  I  have  heard  the  news  of  your  good  fortune, 
and  of  your  intended  marriage,  and  I  can  bear 
to  write  and  congratulate  you  on  both.  From 
what  I  could  not  have  endured  I  have  been  pre- 
served;  and  you? — few  have  such  a  rescue  to 
remember  with  gratitude.  If  I  intrude  its  me- 
mory ungracefully  on  such  an  occasion,  forgive 
me ;  it  is  because  I  would  make  you  realise 
thankfully  that  three  lives  have  been  saved.  As 
the  wife  of  another,  a  happier  and  worthier 
man,  as  the  mother  of  his  children,  I  can  think 
of  you  with  resignation  for  myself,  and  the  re- 
joicing of  a  true  and  unselfish  love  for  you ;  and 
though  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  love  any  wo- 
man in  all  my  life  again,  I  can  wish  you  joy, 
and  say  from  my  heart,  God  bless  you !" 

Daisy  stood  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  pale 
and  thoughtful,  tears  shining  in  her  brilliant  eyes. 

"There's  nothing  wrong,  is  there,  dear?" 
asked  Annette  softly. 

"Nothing;  it  is  only  a  greeting  from  an  old 
friend/'     After  a  pause,  she  said  thoughtfully  : 
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"  It  is  good  to  have  had  such  knowledge  of  life 
as  I  have  had — I  mean  for  one  like  me — know- 
ledge which  would  have  done  you  nothing  but 
harm,  and  made  you  wretched ;  good  to  have  the 
means  of  measuring  one's  happiness  by  what  one 
has  escaped." 

Soon  after,  and  with  Daisy's  grave  manner 
unaltered,  the  girls  parted  for  the  night. 

On  the  heights  above  the  broad  stream  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone 
there  are  many  beautiful  villa  residences,  whose 
classic  architecture  harmonises  well  with  the  as- 
sociations with  the  ancient  Roman  rule,  which 
invest  the  spot  with  a  charm  even  beyond  its 
picturesqueness.  From  the  lofty-pillared  facade, 
and  deep  cool  porticos,  terraced  gardens,  thick 
set  with  trees  of  southern  growth,  descend  to  the 
verge  of  the  height,  arrested  there  by  crenulated 
walls,  overgrown  with  a  glorious  tangle  of  roses 
and  laurels,  of  jasmine  and  clematis  and  pas- 
sion-flower— the  luxuries  of  our  northern  clime, 
but  common  there. 
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The  long  ranges  of  windows  in  the  front  of 
these  scattered  mansions  look  out  upon  the  dim 
distant  Alps;  those  to  the  back  upon  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Lyonnais,  and  the  rich  and  spacious 
plains  of  Dauphine.  The  scene  retains  the  his- 
toric interest  of  the  past  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  beauty  of  the  present.  Amid 
this  beauty  George  Wainwright  and  his  wife  were 
to  make  their  home ;  and  thither  they  turned 
their  steps  within  a  week  after  their  marriage. 
They  had  travelled  by  carriage-road  from  Dijon, 
George  taking  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  his 
wife  the  scenes,  which  were  all  familiar  to  him — 
all  equally  novel  and  delightful  to  her. 

"  I  am  getting  anxious  about  our  villa,"  he 
said,  when  only  a  few  miles  lay  between  them 
and  their  destination.  "I  had  a  general  notion 
of  what  they  are  like,  but  I  never  saw  this  one. 
Mathieu  is  a  capital  man  of  business,  however  ; 
and  I  think,  if  it  be  ever  safe  to  do  a  thing  of 
the  kind  through  an  agent,  we  are  safe  in  this 
instance." 

"I  am  certain  to  like  it,  George ;  you  need 
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not  fear  that ;  and  I  shall  soon  get  over  the 
strangeness  of  having  to  look  after  my  own  af- 
fairs. Only  fancy  the  happiness  of  settling  clown 
in  my  first  home  with  you !  The  servants  will 
be  a  difficulty;  they  won't  understand  my  French, 
I'm  afraid." 

"What  would  you  say,  Annette,  if  you  found 
a  most  competent  housekeeper  there  already — a 
lady  whom  my  father  has  known  for  many  years, 
and  has  selected  and  sent  out  in  advance,  to  have 
everything  ready  for  you  —  what  would  you 
say?" 

"That  it  is  like  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of 
your  father.  But  you  seem  to  imply  that  this 
lady  came  from  London.  Why  did  I  not  see 
her  there  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  that 
we  should  have  been  acquainted  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?" 

"No,  my  darling;  my  father  thought  not.  He 
had  good  reason.  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
our  home,  my  own  wife"  (George  encircled  her 
with  his  arms  as  he  spoke),  "  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  which  you  could  not  have  borne 
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until  now.  It  is  joyful  news,  Annette.  Can  you 
Dear  to  hear  it  from  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  fearlessly,  with  a  candid 
trusting  gaze,  which  touched  him  keenly. 

"I  can  hear  any  news,  good  or  ill,  which  is 
told  me  hy  you ;  which  I  am  to  hear  held  in  your 
arms,  George." 

"You  rememher  my  telling  you  about  my  dear 
old  friend,  Madame  Vaughan  —  Ma  man,  as  she 
loved  that  I  should  call  her  ? — and  how  you 
wanted  to  be  taken  to  see  her,  and  my  father 
said  no  ?" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Annette.  "  Is  she  the 
lady,  George  ?  Is  she  quite  well  ?  I  shall  be 
so  glad  if  it  is  so — if  this  is  the  delightful  sur- 
prise you  have  had  in  store  for  me." 

"  She  is  the  lady,  darling;  but  there  is  more 
than  this  to  tell  you.  Do  }~ou  remember  that 
Maman  had  a  delusion,  as  we  thought  it;  was 
always  wearying  and  pining  for  a  child,  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her,  but 
patiently  declaring  her  belief  that  she  should  see 
her  a.^ain  in  this  world  ?" 
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"  I  remember,"  said  Annette,  still  keeping  her 
fixed  earnest  gaze  upon  her  husband.  "  Has  it 
turned  out  that  this  was  no  delusion  ?  Has  she 
really  a  child?  has  the  child  been  found?" 

"  The  child  is  living  ;  her  child  has  been 
found,  and  I  am  taking  her  home  to  her."  George 
Wainwright  pressed  his  wife  closely  to  his  breast, 
and  spoke  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  a 
whisper : 

"  You  are  that  child,  my  Annette.  0,  be  calm 
and  strong,  for  the  sake  of  the  husband's  love 
which  brings  you  to  a  mother's." 

****** 

"Letters  from  England!"  exclaimed  Annette 
on  a  fine  spring  day  in  the  nearly  new  year, 
starting  up  from  the  terrace,  on  which  she  had 
been  sitting  with  her  mother,  to  meet  George, 
who  was  coming  leisurely  from  the  house  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

"Yes,  letters  from  England;  and  lots  of  them. 
Here's  your  share;  I'll  talk  to  Maman  while  you 
read  them." 

Annette  crammed  all  the  letters  but  one  into 
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the  pocket  of  her  smart  little  apron,  and  walked 
slowly  to  and  fro  reading  the  exception,  while 
George  took  her  place  beside  Madame  Yaughan. 

But  they  did  not  talk;  they  were  both  looking 
at  Annette.  She  had  read  one  letter  and  begun 
another  before  either  spoke.     Then  George  said, 

"My  father  is  so  delighted  with  my  report, 
he  declares  he  will  come  to  Lyons  himself,  in 
the  autumn. — Well,  what  is  it  ?"  to  Annette,  who 
ran  up  to  them  laughing. 

"0  George,  such  fun!  There's  such  a  charm- 
ing letter  from  Daisy.  The  l  season '  has  begun  ; 
and  she  is  going  out  tremendously ;  and  she  says 
— but  you  shall  read  it  all  by  and  by — that  the 
fine  ladies  are  very  civil,  and  have  not  the  faintest 
notion  that  she  is  in  the  secrets  of  their  '  get-up,' 
and  tried  on  their  bonnets  and  fripperies  only  last 
year.  And  Paul  is  '  no  end  of  a  good  fellow' — he 
shouldn't  teach  Daisy  slang  like  that,  should  he, 
George  ?  And  they  are  so  happy,  and  they  will 
come  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  season.  I'm  so 
glad.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  season; 
I  have  an  idea  it's  an  awful  nuisance." 
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"I  have  an  idea  you  had  hetter  read  your  let- 
ters, and  not  keep  Maman  waiting  for  her  drive," 
said  George  gaily. 

She  flitted  off  again,  and  George  returned  to 
the  subject  of  his  father's  letter. 

"  He  reminds  me  how  he  doubted  her  recovery 
on  account  of  the  uncongenial,  interested  borne 
atmosphere  of  her  home,  and  its  dearth  of  affec- 
tion and  geniality.  He  is  never  wrong,  Maman, 
never.  In  Annette's  case,  the  natural  remedy, 
home,  love,  healthy  occupation,  children — or,  let 
us  not  be  presumptuous,  say  the  prospect  of  them 
— have  been  successful.  The  only  sentimental 
aphorism  I  ever  heard  my  father  use  is  the  truest 
— 'Love  is  the  best  physician.'  He  is  always 
right,  Maman." 

"Almost  always,"  replied  Madame  Vaughan. 
"He  has  been  perfectly  right  in  this  instance; 
and,  indeed,  the  only  mistake  I  ever  knew  him  to 
make  was  in  my  case,  when  I  was  Dr.  Wain- 
wright's  Patient." 

THE  END. 
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